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Does it pay to put the very best of every- 
thing into a motor car or any other manufac- 
tured product? Does the public appreciate 
the untiring effort of the manufacturer to 
produce the best? 


An emphatic answer to this question lies 
in the steady growth and present strength of 
this great institution. For more than sixty 
years it has followed the policy of producing 
the best at a fair price and the American 
public has responded with generous recog- 
nition of honest value. 


In motor cars, as in other high-grade ma- 
chinery, this company may be depended upon 
now and in the future years to produce the 
very best that long experience, trained brains, 
fine workmanship and ample resources can 
bring forth, and to sell it at a price that 
will give the fullest measure of value to the 
purchaser. 


Inquiries to our factory or to the Marmon 
dealer in any city will be treated with the 
respect and consideration which the average 
purchaser of the high class car desires and 
expects. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS (CEstablished - 1851 ) INDIANA 
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The Marmon 
for 1914 


In addition to the Marmon 
“Thirty Two,” four cylinder car, 
and the Marmon “Forty Eight,” 
six cylinder car, we are pleased to 
announce a new medium size, six 
cylinder Marmon, model “Forty 
One,” which will be exhibited first 
at the New York Automobile Show 


in January. 


Detailed information with speci- 
fications and prices may be ob- 
tained from dealers or factory. 
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THE THREE HUNDREDTH MOTORIST 
and His Car 




















There were 300,000 new motor cars last 
year; one car for every 300 people. 


Four Locomobiles per day; one for every 
90,000 people. 


Only one out of every 300 motorists can buy 
a Locomobile. 


This ‘‘Three Hundredth Motorist’’ buys 
the Locomobile because its self-imposed four- 
teen year old policy of limited production, 
Quality instead of quantity, has made the 
Locomobile ‘‘The Best Built Car In 
America.”’ 


Quantity does not work well with quality. 
It hinders quality, fights against it, forces it 
down. 


Quality instead of quantity is but a part of 
the Locomobile policy. The concentration 
of our unusual organization on ‘‘Four Cars 
A Day’’ is only one of the means to an end. 


Our plant, for example, was designed and 
constructed for the sole purpose of develop- 
ing the Locomobile. Besides, its location is 
at Bridgeport, Conn., in that section of New 
England where the finest mechanics are. 
They inherit the ability to work on quality 
products. Then, too, our equipment is 
peculiar, expensive and complete in the ex- 
treme. We could not advantageously build 
any other type of car than the Locomobile. 
The Locomobile could not be built in any 
other plant. 


Each individual Locomobile receives close 
watching by factory foremen and department 
heads, in addition to the intimate attention 
of company officials. Every Locomobile 
official is active in the company. 


The organization cherishes ideals. Its offi- 
cers and department heads have worked 
together, practically intact, for fifteen years. 


This esprit de corps has its stimulating, in- 
spiring, idealizing effect on quality in the 
Locomobile. 


Most Locomobiles are personally addressed 
when they leave our plant. We know where 
and to whom they are going. The president, 
vice-president, factory manager, sales man- 
ager and other officials know these cars and 
work over them until they are right. 


Quality is not a new thing, born of red tape 
and rules. It is an old-fashioned thing, 
always born of personality. 


Toledo swords and Milanese armour were 
medieval quality products wrought by per- 
sonal skill, personal supervision, personal 
enthusiasm. Eliminate the personal element 
from a product and the quality suffers. 


The theoretically ‘‘perfect’’ condition for 
creating quality in a motor car is to produce 
every part, from raw material to finished 
product, under one roof. No automobile 
company strictly does this. 


In the Locomobile plant, ideal conditions are 
probably more closely approached than in 
any other. Some of the pains we take may 
be unnecessary. Yet, fifteen years’ expe- 
rience has shown us that the only way to 
produce ‘‘The Best Built Car In America’”’ 
is to go to ultimate extremes in taking pains. 


The working out of this “‘Four Cars A 
Day”’ policy means greater confidence— 
greater insurance for the Three Hundredth 
Motorist. Complete relaxation in motoring 
is only possible in a car in which your con- 
fidence is as great as your comfort. 


Everyone knows the ideal car has not as yet 
beeri produced. The Locomobile represents 


our ideal. We couldn’t improve it now, 
and our faith in it is such that we cannot see 


why anyone who can afford it should buy 
any other car. 


THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Why Pay $200.00 for an 
| \ THE AMERICANA 


at a price within the reach of all ? 





* Nphed Editor and Contributors: 1s new binding is just what you have always 


FREDERIC CONVERSE BEACH, Editor-in-Chief 


Canina Gittors tiugostmierters § =$ Wanted. It contains our regular 22 volumes on 


Marquis Ito Edmund Gosse e . ‘ 
President Hadley  Goldwin Smith I d t / / b d P h 
No an moccie Won Halle Nn la pa pe ry WC re )O umes Oun 277 one, W it 
Admiral Dewey Edward Everett Hale 


David Stare Jordan aie Bee flexible covers—at a price lower than has ever 


jawivense Coetrtta before been asked for any standard encyclopedia. 
THE NEW POPULAR-PRICED BINDING OF THE 


YCLOPE 





STANDA 
Ciao, “wate proves that it is unnecessary to pay a high price for the encyclopedia 


Garrett P. Serviss John HaysHammond ~~ wou have been looking for. If you once examine a single volume you 


Andrew S. Draper John Muir 


William T. Harris General Corbin will prefer the Americana to any other at any price. 


Benj. Ide Wheeler Count Candiani 


sa - Wright po fe Saito The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA presents the essential facts of all the wisdom 
evi P. Morton ‘aptain Mahan . i i ‘ : 
James B. Dill Seakthe themes of all the world; written in clear, concise, understandable language—from the American 


viewpoint, and for American readers. 










There will be, of course, no reduction in the price of the more sumptuous bindings 
in 22 volumes. 


Scientific American Compiling Department 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


spo Re I se Use this money-saving coupon 


It will bring you free a_hand- 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN COMPILING D EPARTMENT, 225 Fifth Ave., New York L.D. Jan. some 84-page book, with color- 
Send me, Free, your 84-page book, and full details of Special Offer on the New Popular-Priced 4 r 

4 Binding of the Americana. a plates and specimen pages of the 


Americana, together. with details 
ENED: EU RCIROY pele ROt LNT AOE Ieee edd CRE et Ran ace vet oo SRT & of our Special Offer on the New 
MOM Ad Sue diss pd c pce osniccnn du ms saleaaeacsnacio IRS SS suntcatna cuneate acters nese ties ge o-s«wPopuiar-Priced Binding. 
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i cnaumetfaait + mel 
The great secret of business and social 
success is the ability to remember. I 
can make your mind an infallible class- 
ified index from which you can instant- 
ly select thoughts, facts, figures, 
names, faces, arguments. I will enable 
you to concentrate, develop self-con- 
— overcome self-consciousness, 

bashfulness, think on your feet and 
intelligentiy address an audience with- 
Ly mi is easy, clear, simple 

infallible, Itis not a the ey uit scientific ond 

ractic: endorsed by such notables as 

Elbert Hubbard, Prof. Swing, etc. Itis the 

su ye > 2 







50, 
prove all I claim, so write today for Spy, © 
my book “‘How to Remember’’ FR 

pine learn hoot to Obtain FREE copy of my 











Prin 1 ook **How to Speak in Public.’ 
| cipa’ 





Dickson School of Memory, 754 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Bible Study Book Free 


Contains a complete outline of study, 
with valuable information. Address 


Scofield Correspondence Bible School 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 














WHY, NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


STUDY drawing at home under 
Expert Faculty. We havesuccessful 
students fn every part of the »orld. Turn 
your Talent into money, Our Students 
are filling high salaried positions. years suc- 
cessful one ing. Endorsed b: igh, , aaiperitien- 
win 

Boon! Teachers’ No ’Normal ‘andApplied Art, phere as Culture. 
= Thoroughly Equipped R hool. 

Artist’s Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 789 Applied Art Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich 




























The University of Chicago 
HOM 
STUDY 


2nd Year 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 








U. of C. (Div. R Chicago, Ill. Mitebell Tower fi 











High-Grade 
Instruction by 
Correspondence 


A poe mig ne: thor- 
bly grade 
Sat it ibe a8 more graduates Poy successful practice 
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nek 21 ¥S ars we have been preparing men 
forthe bar. e graduate writes: Pim ade over 
$1600.00 the fret six months of my practice.’ 
Approved By Bench and Bar 
Three Courses: College, Post-Graduate and on 
oy Moot Court: Brief Writing; Practice 


egin each month. Send for free catalog 
siving Tules for admission to the 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
400 Reaper Block - - Chicago, Mlinois 














A Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


B (ii ir ww ? 
Sy William H. Walling, A.! M.D., 
aclear, w holesome way, in fe cae: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
et wiedae a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
kK sdical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
cowie -dge a Young Woman Should Have, 
‘nowledge a Y: oung Wife Should Have. 
Knowl -dge a Mother Should Have. 
nowledge a Mother Should Impart te ~ wl Daughter. 
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Medical Knowledge a Wife Should H 
= - in one volume. Illustrated, $2. 00, postpaid. 
Tite r 


“Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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HE HUGHES IN- 
SURANCE IN- 
VESTIGATION of 

1905, found that all life- 
companies were heavily 
burdened by agency- 
expense which came out 
of the pockets of policy- 
holders, of course. 


& 


Press and _ public 
agreed that the elim- 
ination of the agent 
was the great reform 
needed. 


as 


The Postal Life In- 
surance Company was 
organized that same 
year to help work out 
this very reform. 


a 


It has done its part 
by demonstrating that 
the business of life in- 
surance can done 
direct; it has thus done 
business successfully for 
more than eight years; 
it does not employ 
agents at all but gives 
the public the benefit 
of the saving thus = 
fected. 

se 





POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 
35 Nassau St., New York 
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Avett 
Sreat reform 


THE FIRST YEAR, 
policyholders receive a 
guaranteed commis- 
sion-dividend  corre- 
sponding to what other 
companies pay their 
agents, less a moderate 
advertising charge. 


This dividend 
ranges up to 


40% 


of the premium on 
whole-life policies 


In subsequent years 
policyholders can de- 
duct the entire agent's 
renewal commission of 
744% and an office-ex- 

nse saving of 2%, 
making up the 


Annual Dividend of 
1 
5% 
Guaranteed in the Policy 
et ot 


Write and find out the exact sum 
the Company will save you at your 
age on any standard form of con- 
tract—Whole-Life, Limited Pay- 
ment Life, Endowment, Joiat Life 
or a Monthly-Income Policy. 
Call at the Compan ny "s office if cone 


venient, or write for 
mation. Simply say: 


Mail me insurance-particulars, 


as per advertisement in 


THE DIGEST for January 3, 


In your letter be sure to give: 


1. Your full nol 
2. Your occupatio: 


3. The exact date of pene birth. 
No agent will be sent to visit you: 
the benefit of his commission 
ely to you because you deal 


Postal Life Insurance Compan 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
35 Nassau Street 





ull official infor 


NEW YORK 


ANDIN ADDITION, 
the Postal pays every 
year after the first, 
the usual contingent 
dividends earned by 
the Policy. 

uw 


Agents, of course, find 
it hard to compete with 
the Postal: they fight it 
and get certain easily- 
influenced insurance pe- 
riodicals to help them. 


a 


The public is there- 
fore warned not to 
take the word of any 
such agents or to 
believe the ‘‘ framed- 
up”? articles that 
may appear in such 
periodicals. 


& 


The Postal Life is a 
highly-accredited in- 
stitution and enjoys 
the confidence of the 
well-informed insur- 
ing public. 


se st 





STRONG POSTAL POINTS 


First: Standard policy- 
reserves, now nearly 
,000, Insurance in 
Sorce nearly $50,000,000. 
Second : Old-line legal re- 
serve insurance—not fra- 
ternal or assessment, 
Third: Standard poltcy- 
provisions, approved by 
the State Insurance De- 
partment. 
Fourth: Operates under 
strict State requirements 
and subject to the United 
States postal authorities. 
Fifth: High medical 
standards in the selection 
of risks. 
Sixth : Poltcyholders’ 
Health Bureau provides 
one free medical examina- 
tion each year, if 
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THE LITERARY 


‘*There are in the city of Chicago,”’ 


Tarbell, 


DIGEST 


says Ida M. 


in the January American Magazine, 


‘five hundred thousand pairs of men and 
women who have undertaken to spend their 
lives in the appalling intimacy of marriage—to 
create homes where they may rear children.”’ 


“ E cannot but be stag- 


gered,’’ she continues, 
“by the demand it makes on 
effort, freedom and capacity... . 
There is an amazing percentage 
of fair success in marriage. Per- 
sonally, I am inclined to think 
that it is in this relation that life’s 
most terrible battles are fought 
and its most stupendous victories 
won. Nevertheless, the failures 


7” 


are many. 


It was for these failures some ten 
years ago that a new kind of 
court was created in Chicago. 
Miss Tarbell calls it the Court of 
Hope and Good Will. 

How it came into being, how it 
works and why, is a new year’s 
story vibrant with significance— 
a piece of real news. 

“BETTER BOYS” 

Is your boy big enough? Tal 
enough? Heavy enough? Strong 
enough? Is he normal for his 
type? ‘‘Better Boys,’’ in the 
January American Magazine, is 
one of those articles likely to bring 
you up withajerk. An intelligent 
eye, a tape-measure and the tables 
in the article will tel] you whether 


The January 


or not your boy comes up to the 
mark. 


ALFRED OLLIVANT 

the author of ‘‘Bob, Son of 
Battle,’’ begins a short serial in 
the January American—‘‘Hum- 
Drum,”’ a slice from everyday 
life. It’s the cheerfullest story 
that ever skirted the perilous 
brink of tragedy. 


EDNA FERBER 

the creator of the famous Emma 
McChesney, returns to the Ameri- 
can with a new series in which 
Jock McChesney, age 21, is the 
hero. Inthe January number he 
starts out ‘‘Making Good with 
Mother.’’ There’s lots of fun in 
it, and electricity, too. 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
in the‘‘Snapdragon Sonata,”’ writes 
a kind of tale that has become very 
rare—a real love story. HENRY 
WALLACE PHILLIPs is in the Jan- 
uary American witha ripping Red 
Saunders’ tale, full of chuckles 
and deep down laughs. And, by 
the way, Bamby is nearly ready to 
make her bow—the most spark- 
ling, joyous—but more of her later. 


Number of 


The American Magazine 














Get the Most Out of Life 


Get this Important New Book. 
happy, and avoid the discomforts and dan - of breakdown—How T 


It shows you Ho 


reconstruct a mismanaged or 
ance alon 
tioned authority. 


THE HEART 


“run-down” 





“*Tellsin clear, understandable English, the surprisi 
of the human heart, and how easily it may be kort soun 
pleasure or money. "The San Francisco Call. 


Cloth bound. $1.25 net at Stores; 4 peet-gane by the 
Publishers for $1. 
FUNK & ow AGNALLS COMPANY 


Dept. Pourth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 





Plain, practical quid 
the lines of simple, natural feta ky a physician of unques- 
and Blood- Vessels; Their 
Care and Cure and the Gen- 
eral Management of the Body. By I.H. HIRSCHFELD,M,D. 


‘If the family library consists of 
but two or three books, this is a work that should be in the home.” 





Next to having a 
Powerful Consti- 
tution, the thing to 
Know is How To 
Manage Well With 
a Poor One. 


This New Book 
Will Show You How 


w To be sound = 


ngly, interesting story 
without sacrifice of 


ver News. 


Despite A Weak Heart 








Radium Treatment 
of Carcinoma 


Results of Drs. Abbe and H. A, 
Kelly’s Years of Experimentation 
Submitted to Philadelphia Col. 
lege of Physicians. 





From The Sun (N. Y.), Dec. 15, 1913 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 15.—Cancer is curable and 
cancerous growths which had resisted every other 
treatment invented by science have been cured in 
| forty-eight hours by the properties of radium. 


Proofs of these epoch-making statements, covering 
ten years’ experiment and practice in curing cancer 
| with radium, were submitted to-night to the Philadel. 
| phia C ollege of Physicians by Dr. Howard A. Kelly 
of Baltimore and Dr. Robert Abbe of New York, 

“The cures are so wonderful and permanent that 
| one hesitates to believe in them,” says Dr. Kelly. “I 
| have made plaster casts of patients, and have taken 
| photographs of them when they first applied for treat- 
| ment and as the cure progressed, and now I havea 
| number of these casts and photographs covering these 

cures, which have been permanent, with no recurrence 
of the disease in from six to nine years. I am con- 
vinced that we have reached a stage in our study of 
| radium in which we dare predict that the next twoor 
three years will see the most wonderful medical mar- 
vel of history.” 


Very Difficult Cases Cured 
Both Dr. Kelly and Dr. Abbe gave the history of 
scores of cases cured, and explained that even cancer 
of the larynx had been cured by radium simply by 
applying the radium tube to the exterior of the neck 
and submitting the disease to “crossfire.” 


Every Physician Should Own 
This Book—The Great Authority 
On This Form of Treatment— 


Radiumtherapy 


| By Dr. Louis Wickham and Dr. Degrais. 


| Translated from the French by S. Ernest 
‘| Dore, 


M.D., with an Introduction by Sir 
Malcolm Morris, K.C.V.O., one of the phys 
cians to King Edward VII. 


This is the latest and the most complete wok 
this subject. The authors are well known in France! 
as among the first to use this new remedial agent and 
they have patiently studied and experimented for 
years; this book is the result of their research and 
practice and may be said to contain the last word on 
the subject up to the present. Sir Malcolm Mortis, 

| who is himself one of the foremost skin specialists im 
the world, says in his introduction to this book that 
Dr. Wickham “is the true pioneer in the new region 
now gradually being opened up of the therapeutic 
| application of radium,” and that “nothing can deprive 
Dr. Wickham of the glory of having laid the founda 
tion stone of scientific radiumtherapy.” The present 
translation contains “a large number of new facts 
illustrating operative methods and therapeutic re 
| sults” which are not in the French edition. 

“It is well suited to the practitioner or specialist, 
giving all information relative to radium and its uses. 
—Medical World. 

“Wickham is, of course, the greatest living authority 
on the therapeutic use of calluies therefore a com 
pleted work coming from his hands is of great value.” 

—St. Louis Medical Journal. 


Octavo, Cloth, 326 pp. 20Colored Plates and 
72 Text Illustrations. $6.00 net; 
postpaid $6.15 
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What 15c Will Do 


The little matter of 1 Se in, stamps will bring you the Path- 






finder tor 13 weeksontrial, The Pathfinder isan illustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation's Capital, for the Nation; now in its 
21st year of increasing success, The paper fills the bill without 
emptying the purse; it costs but $l a year, If you want to keep 
poste what is going on in the world, at the least expense of time 
rn this is your means, If you want a paper in your home 
which sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathe 
finder is 2 Fours, If you would appreciate a paper which puts 
everst e clearly, fairly, briefly—here it is at last, Send only 15« 

iit you might like such a paper, and we will send the 






Pathiinder on Lagporory 33 weeks. The 15c does not repay 
to invest in New Friends. Or send $1 for 
y back any time if not satisfie _ 
Box L, Washington, D. 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
-ourse of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
re and writing of the Short story taught by 
*. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor Li “seen? s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Pieces address | 
THE ae CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL | 






























































3 Dr. Esenw ein - 71, Springfield, Mass. | 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
ELIZABETH HARRISON, President | 
@ and Kindergarten and Primary methods. Diploma two years, Mid year | 
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How cnet hdiat 
“Production Efficiency 


MECHANICAL DRIVE 


HEN the big belt at the end of a long line of shafting 
snapped with a disagreeable report, throwing a half 
dozen machines out of commission, the manager of 


the busy Indiana manufacturing plant turned to the Vice-Pres- 
ident of the corporation with an exclamation of disgust. 


he said. 


The Vice-President rather unexpectedly smiled. ‘‘Maybe 
it happens just at the right time,’’ was his comment as he left 
the place. In ten minutes he was back with the President. 


‘These things always happen onthe wrong day,” 


he said to the President with a 
glance at the halted work, “‘“illustrates better than an hour of 
talk the immediate need of this concern. The board was 
satished to get in that Curtis turbine and every one agrees 
that the new electric power was a big thing for the works, 
but we’re away out of date on the rest of the equipment. 
You know what the line shafting costs. You know that the 
power loss in transmission is somewhere between 25% and 
40%. You know how the whole contrivance of line shaft- 
ing cuts out light, how dirty it is, how badly it affects insur- 
ance rates and how dangerous it is. We're none of us likely 
to forget that accidentto Wincher in September. You know 
that we're paying for all this wear and tear and wasted power 
even when only a few of the machines are in use. This 
morning we have a good clear showing of what happens to 
this whole bunch of machines when anything goes wrong 
with the belting.’’ 


**What you see here,”’ 


>> 


“How would you fix it? demanded the 


President. 


“I'd settle the difficulty by cleaning out the 
whole mess of shafting and giving individual motor 
drive to each machine. Then only the active 
machines would be using power, and the stopping 
of one would not interfere with any of the others. 
Now we have to start up the whole of a wasteful 


and dangerous transmission system to move one Frade 


The Guarantee of Excellenco 
on Goods Electrical 


ELECTRIC DRIVE 


machine. With individual drive each machine is independent, 
and a wide margin of waste is cut out every day. Into th 
bargain the output would be boosted, man for man, by th 
modern system. I’m no technical expert, but I should sy 
we were bound to do from 15% to 20% more work wit 
the same force, not counting the salary saving from the simpler 
machinery system.’’ 

As the thing turned out, that accident had happened a 
exactly the right time. The next board meeting took w 
the problem and a local electrical engineer’s figures showe 
that motors and installation would figure much _ below the 
theoretical cost. The actual showing fourteen months after 
the installation was that the saved percentage more tha 
covered the cost of the change, with an outlook of certain 
results in economy, while the increase in output quite justified 
the Vice-President’ s prediction. 


In small plants and in large plants, from coast to coast, the 
newer, cleaner, safer electrical methods are transformin 
the production problem; first, by improving the physical con- 
ditions of plants in the matter of light, by eliminating cun- 
bersome and wasteful transmission machinery, by economies 
in actual power consumption per machine unit; second, by 
increasing the working efficiency of each machine unit ani 
each human unit. In refinery or in machine shop, in mill ot 
in printing plant—in any place where power is used, the 
efficiency and economy of electrical methods are being proved. 

Whatever your problem may be, however large 
or small, it will pay you, in saved money and 
saved effort, to consider electrical help. 


Take up the matter today with your electric 
power and light company or any General Electr 
Company agent in your vicinity. You will find 
them more than glad to co-operate with you, and 
no matter how complex your problem may be, they 
have at their command the service of any part 0! 
our organization that may be most useful to them 


Mork = and to you. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Davenport, Iowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. (ogice 
Detroit, Mich. of Agt.) 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Erie, Pa, 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


For Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Co., (formerly Hobson Electric Co.)—Dallas, 
or Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer 
in the World 


San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Schenectady, N.Y: 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 


New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. Washington, D. ¢. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Youngstown, Ohio 
El Paso, Houston and Oklahoma 2 


Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Mattoon, III. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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OUR NEW CURRENCY SYSTEM 


tion in fifty years, some of our editorial experts declare, 

is the complete revolution in our banking and currency 
sysicm guaranteed by the passage last week of the Federal 
Reserve Act—a measure which aims to emancipate business 
from the fear of panics, the shackles of an inelastic currency, and 
the tyranny of ‘‘Wall Street domination.’ President Wilson 
characterizes the act as a ‘‘Constitution of peace’’ for business, 
and the New York World (Dem.) adds that ‘‘it is no mere 
pap-r Constitution, but a Magna Carta of political and in- 
dustrial liberty under a government by law.” 


'T i GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT in financial legisla- 


“It marks a 
distinet epoch in American banking as radical as Napoleon’s 
founding of the present great Bank of France or the establishment 
under Bismarck’s watchful eye of the Reichsbank of Germany,”’ 
says the Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.), a conservative organ 
which is supposed to speak for the great financial and banking 
interests of its home city. ‘‘It puts the United States abreast 
of other enlightened nations of the globe in having one centralized 
federated bank, the regional reserve institutions are 
merely to be so many fingers of one hand,” the same paper 
continues, ‘‘and it sounds the death-knell of 


m9 


panics as that of 1907. 


since 


such financial 

The new financial system will be ‘‘conducive to prosperity,” 
in the opinion of the New York Sun (Ind.), a paper never hostile 
to the great financial interests, and one that has criticized the 
bill severely at every stage of its progress. ‘‘Suffice it to say,” 
it adds, ‘‘that the Democratic party, reaping where the Republi- 
can party had sown, has furnished the country with a measure 
of banking and currency reform that is much more than the 
half-loaf which is better than no bread.”’ ‘‘In a sense,’’ agrees 
the New York Tribune (Rep.), ‘‘Mr. Wilson’s Currency Bill is a 
charter of new freedom for the business world, since it strikes 
off the ancient shackles of an outgrown and ill-conceived banking 
system.’”’ Moreover, says The Tribune, the new law, despite Mr. 
Bryan’s influence, emerges as ‘‘substantially a sound-money 
measure.” 

Turning to the Democratic press, we find a chorus of re- 
joicing over another conspicuous triumph for the President 
and the party. Altho less than ten months in the White House, 
says the Chicago Journal (Dem.), President Wilson ‘‘has se- 
cured the passage of the first honest tariff since the Civil War, 
and the first great currency reform known in the same period.” 


This record, say Democratic leaders, is unprecedented in the 
history of the country; and the papers which echo this state- 
ment are too numerous to list. 

The ‘‘three great reforms’’ accomplished by the new law are 
defined as follows by the New York World: 


‘1. A true and elastic national currency, based, not upon 
Government fiat or Government debt, but upon the commercial 
resources of 100,000,000 people. This currency is definitely 
established on the gold standard. 

‘‘2. The complete separation of the organized banking 
system of the country from the New York Stock Exchange and 
Wall Street gambling. 

“*3. The destruction of the centralized control of money and 
eredit—the so-called Money Trust—and the extinction of a 
centralized bank, both in principle and practise.” 


One editor calls attention to “the extraordinary revulsion of 
feeling about the Currency Bill which set in the moment its 
passage was assured’’—a revulsion especially noticeable among 
bankers. Reports from Washington say there is a rush of 
national banks to enter the new system, and President James B. 
Forgan, of the First National Bank of Chicago, who has been 
one of the measure’s most relentless critics, now says of it: 
‘TI believe the bill contains the big desirable features needed in 
our banking system—centralization of reserves and elasticity 
of eurrency.”’ ‘‘Now the country need hardly fear a repetition 
of the periodical stringencies that have confronted us in the 
past,” remarks President John C. Lynch, of the National Bank 
of the Republic, in the same city. And “I think the bill as 
enacted is for the good of the country, the banking interests and 
the people,” says Joseph B. Russell, formerly president of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. In Baltimore, Denver, and St. 
Louis, the correspondents report, pessimism has ceased to be 
the fashion And Paul M. Warburg, of 
the New York banking-house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., discussing 
the measure in The Times, says in part: 


in business circles. 


‘There can not be any doubt that the enactment of this 
legislation will inaugurate a new era in the history of banking 
in, the United States. While it is to be regretted that some 
important suggestions made by the business. community could 
not be adopted, the fundamental thoughts, for the victory of 
which some of us have worked for so many years, have won out. 
That is to say, from now on we shall witness the gradual elimina- 
tion of the bond-secured currency, of scattered reserves, of im- 
mobilized commercial paper, and of pyramiding of call loans on 
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the Stock Exchange. The ship is headed right, and nothing 
will ever turn her back into her old course. This is a success 
of such vast importance that, no matter whether the law be 
perfect in many details, we have all reasons to be profoundly 
grateful for having progressed so far.”’ 


It is not the bill’s critics that have changed, however, in the 
opinion of The Times, but the bill itself, which was altered “in 
a multitude of ways, and immensely for the better,’ in its 
passage of the two branches and in conference. * 

It will be remembered that when President Wilson signed the 
Tariff Bill on October 3, he described it as liberating the business 
of this country “‘from those conditions which have made monop- 
oly not only possible, but in a sense easy and natural,” and 
that he went on to say that in the Currency Bill ‘‘we are now 














UNCLE SAM'S JOY RIDE, 
—Robinson in the New York Tribune. 


about to take the second step, which will be the final step, in 
setting the business of this country free.”” But when on Decem- 
ber 23, he signed the latter bill, he said in part: 


“Tt is the first of a series of constructive measures by which 
the Democratic party will show that it knows how to serve the 
eountry. 

‘‘In ealling it the first of a series of constructive measures, I 
need not say that I am not casting any reflections on the great 
Tariff Bill which preceded it. The Tariff Bill was meant to 
remove those impediments to American industry and prosperity 
which had so long stood in their way. It was a great piece of 
preparation for the achievements of American commerce and 
American industry which are certainly to follow. 

‘*Then there came upon the heels of it this bill, which furnishes 
the machinery for free and elastic and uncontrolléd credits, put 
at the disposal of the merchants and manufacturers of this 
country for the first time in fifty years. 

“TI, myself, have always felt when the Democratic party 
was criticized as not knowing how to serve the business interests 
of the country, that there was no use of replying to that in 
words. The only satisfactory reply was in action. We have 
written the first chapter of that reply. 

“‘T have been surprized at the sudden acceptance of this 
measure by public opinion everywhere. I say surprized, 
because it seems as if it had suddenly become obvious to men 
who had looked at it with too critical an eye that it was really 
meant in their interest. They have opened their eyes to see a 
thing which they had supposed to be hostile to be friendly and 
serviceable—exactly what we intended it to be, and what we 
shall intend all our legislation to be. 

“The men who have fought for this measure have fought 
nobody. They have simply fought for those accommodations 
which are going to secure us in prosperity and in peace.” 


Representative Carter Glass, who, as Chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, was the bill’s chief sponsor in the 
House, declares that it will bring about every great reform that 
has been promised in its name—that is to say, it will insure the 
mobilization of bank reserves and will establish an elastic 
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currency which will make financial panics almost impossible; 
it will break the shackles that Wall Street has put upon the 
nation’s commerce; and it will give the Federal Government 
the power of control over the credit machine, for the benefit of 
all the people. Its Leader Underwood, 
‘“‘forecasts an era of great prosperity throughout the land,” 
And Senator Robert W. Owen, Chairman of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, describing it as ‘‘the most important 
piece of legislation since the war,”’ 


passage, declares 


says in part: 


“Tt concentrates the reserves of 25,000 banks and provides the 
means of making them quickly available. It will stabilize 
commerce and industry in the United States and give to business 
men who are honest and capable facilities which they have not 
enjoyed before.” 


The ‘‘fundamentals” of the measure, according to Senator 
Owen, are ‘‘the concentration of bank reserves, the mobilization 
of bank reserves, the establishment of an open discount market, 
the establishment of an elastic currency in the form of Federal 
reserve notes as against commercial bills, and the establishment of 
foreign branches to handle the foreign business of the United 
States.’’ Its salient features are given in more detail in the 
following summary by the New York Sun: 


‘‘ Authorizes at least eight regional reserve associations, each 
with a regional bank. Will probably be twelve. 

‘Constitutes the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Controller of Currency the organization 
commission to fix boundaries of districts and reserve cities. 

‘*Entire system under the control of the Federal reserve board 
of seven members, the Secretary of the Treasury and the Con- 
troller of Currency, ex officio, and five others appointed by the 
President. 

‘‘National banks must signify their intention to join the 
association within sixty days, or they can not act as reserve 
agents thereafter. 

“They must enter within a year or forfeit their charters. 

“State banks may join by meeting requirements for Federal 
inspection. 

“Total capital stock of the regional reserve association, 
$106,000,000, or 6 per cent. of capital and surplus of all na- 
tional banks. 

‘*Stock open to the national banks first and then to the 
public. 

‘*Dividends on the regional bank stock, 6 per cent. 

“Provides after two years for the gradual retirement of na- 
tional bank-notes and refunding of 2 per cent. Government 
bonds. Substitution of 3 per cent. gold without circulation 
privileges, to run twenty years, or 3 per cent. Treasury gold 
notes for one year, renewable annually for thirty years. 

‘*Authorizes the Government through the Federal reserve 
banks to issue notes against collateral approved by the Federal 
reserve board redeemable at the Treasury in gold and at regional 
banks in gold or lawful money at election of banks. 

‘‘Requires gold reserves of 40 per cent. in the Treasury De 
partment against outstanding reserve notes. Provides tas 
against depletion. 

‘‘Every regional reserve bank managed by nine directors, 
three chosen by the Federal reserve board, six elected by member 
banks, but three of whom shall not be bankers.”’ 


The new system, when well established, explains the Spring- 
field Republican (Ind.), ‘‘will be in effect a great central bank of 
the United States.”’ It goes on to say: 

“There will be eight reservoirs, so to speak, in which bank 
reserves will be concentrated, but their effective mobilization 
will be the work of the Federal reserve board, which will perform 
the necessary service of piping the eight reservoirs together. 
One of the powers of the board, essential to this piping in times of 
emergency, is that of ordering one regional bank to rediscount 
for another. So great a power should be used conservatively, 
and consequently, the conferees agreed that such an order must 
have five of the seven members in favor of it. This number 
should insure the country against the abuse of the power.”’ 


“The Democratic plan,’ remarks the New York Tribune, 
‘is the Aldrich plan modified to suit the temper of the country: 
And in the New York Evening Pos: we find the following tribute 
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;, each THE NEW FREEDOM. WHIPT. 
—Macauley in the New York World. —Tuthill in the St. Louis Star. 


VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. 





to the pioneer work of ex-Senator Aldrich under another Ad- General, and it is not necessary to enact new legislation on 
ministration: that subject now.” 


e Con- 
I Vv the 


, : ; “Now is ti iv siness a | ing-spell,”’ s 
in the “By no means least of all, credit for the practical machinery ow is the time to give business a breathing-spell,” agrees the 


reserve of the measure belongs to ex-Senator Aldrich, the general theory Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), which goes on to say: 
and framework of whose own plan for banking reform—patiently 

mt and, in our judgment, patriotically shaped by its author during 

ederal (| 2 long examination of the subject—have been incorporated in 
the present law. 

riation, ‘There are sections of the law which are copied nearly verbatim 

all na from the Aldrich Bill; and the reason is that the wording and 
purport of those sections could not be improved on. But the 

to the law is none the less distinctly superior to the Aldrich plan— 
not only because it has successfully avoided that plan’s politically THE TJTELEPHONE-TELEGRAPH DIVORCE 
impossible expedient of a single central bank controlled by 

of nae | Private banking interests, but because certain grave and positive N= EVERYBODY is pleased at the terms of surrender 


‘‘Additional legislation contemplated by the Democratie 
program may be sound, and some of it will certainly in the long 
run be applied. But no thoughtful physician feeds a patient 
more medicine than his system can digest at one time. He waits 
until the system has a chance to accommodate itself to the 
doses already given.” 





rnment @ ¢Vils in the Aldrich Bill have been removed.” by which the American Telegraph & Telephone 
sulation : ay ihess ad 
— To Representative Mann, Republican leader in the House, Tele ge shail aprons ai mina + Se rem rn Usien 
: j : : 5 graph Company, promises certain reforms, and in return 
the new law still looks like _ inflation ewan and Representa- escapes prosecution under the Sherman Antitrust Law, but 
tive Hayes, of California, ranking Republican on the Banking most of the press join President Wilson in expressing gratifica- 
and Currency Committee, maintains that it is unsound and that tion over the agreement. ‘The episode,” says the St. Paul 
its effects ‘‘ will plague the Democrats for many years to come.” Dispatch (Ind.), ‘proves beyond doubt the supremacy of the 
ury De “It is grave experiment,” declares The Wall Street Journal  gtate over business, however big; and, what is more to the point, 
les tax (Fin. ‘‘and it is probably impossible for even the most expert proves that corporations are coming to realize it.” ‘The 
rectors bankers to foretell in advance exactly how the measure will Wilson doctrine of regulated competition,” remarks the Newark 
member work.”’ News (Ind.), ‘‘has won a more sweeping victory for the people 

Vice-President Marshall, while agreeing with his party in than any yet achieved under the great antitrust statute—the 
regard to the value of the Tariff and Currency laws, does not Sherman Law—and without resort to the courts.’’ On the 
seem to share his chief’s enthusiasm for further constructive other hand, Mr. Hearst’s New York American (Ind.), suspecting 
legislation for the readjustment of business. Speaking ‘“‘notasa a plan to thwart Government ownership of the wires, says 
Government official, but as a private citizen,’ he said to an that no wonder Theodore N. Vail, head of the telephone system, 
ch bank § Indianapolis correspondent of the New York Sun: “is grateful to Attorney-General McReynolds for suggesting a 
ilization means by which the great telephone business would be saved 
perform ‘My opinion is that this is all the Democratic party ought to to the private financial interests.” The principal changes 
ogether. undertake at this time. These two new laws are enough. contemplated by the agreement are thus sketched in the 
times of Let s wait and see how they work out. company’s statement: 
discount | believe sincerely that they will prove to be the solution of 
vatively, § the country’s problems. If they will accomplish this end there “*(1) The American Telegraph & Telephone Company will 
jer must § will be no need for further important legislation. Let’s watch dispose of its entire holdings of stock in the Western: Union 
number § the patient under this treatment. Telegraph Company in such a way that the control and manage- 
"he “If these remedies do not work, then we can change the ment of the latter will be entirely independent of the former and 

; treatment. There is no need for antitrust legislation at this of any other company in the Bell system. 
Tribune, time in view of the new Tariff Law and the new Currency Law. ‘*(2) Neither the American Telegraph & Telephone Company 
ountry: “T do not mean that the Democratic party has changed or will nor any other company in the Bell system will hereafter acquire 
g tribute change its policy with reference to trust regulation, but the trusts control over any other competitive line of exchange. 
are now coming in and eating out of the hand of the Attorney- **(3) Arrangements will be made by the American Telegraph 
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& Telephone Company, by which all other telephone companies, 
including all independents, may obtain for their subscribers 
toll service over the lines of the Bell system.” 


This explanation of the Bell system’s position is furnished by 
President Vail: 


‘‘No such thing as dissolution has occurred, for the reason 
that no such thing as a merger ever occurred in the past. The 
relations between the American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
and the Western Union have never been in the nature of a 
merger. The development of the mutual relations has been of a 











iets 





RING OFF THE OLD! RING UP THE NEW! 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


complementary character, or an extension by each of the other’s 
facilities. 

‘Care has always been taken that nothing be done which 
would affect whatever competition might be considered to exist. 
The two services are, in fact, not competitive; if there is in theory 
any competition, it is because in some instances the use of one 
service may be an alternative for the use of the other. 

‘Tf a real merger were made, and time given to complete the 
merger, some economies and additional new services of advantage 
to the public might be introduced. Whatever has been done 
already, it is believed, will be allowed to stand, and it is probable 
that some of the additional cooperative work may yet be ac- 
complished. 

“There is no setback, in this separation, to the material 
interests of either company, but on the contrary, now that there 
is some understanding of what can be done and what can not be 
done, greater progress along the lines defined can be expected. 

“The Attorney-General has been very considerate of the 
material interests of the companies, so far as consistent with 
his public duty, and this attitude was clearly reflected by the 
President, and we think the problem has been worked out to the 
best interests of the public and of the companies.” 


In a letter to Attorney-General McReynolds, which the 
Birmingham A ge-Herald (Dem.) considers a succinet statement 
of the Administration’s attitude toward the great corporations 
of the country, President Wilson says: 

“‘T gain the impression more and more from week to week 
that the business men of the country are sincerely desirous of 
conforming with the law, and it is very gratifying indeed to 
have occasion. as in this instance, to deal with them in complete 
frankness and to be able to show them that all we desire is an 
opportunity to cooperate with them. So long as we are dealt 
with in this spirit we can help to build up the business of the 
country upon sound and permanent lines.” 

For the benefit of those who suspect that the Bell interests 
and the Department of Justice came to terms quickly in order to 
stave off public ownership, the Columbus Dispatch (Ind.) insists 
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‘It is no victory of the moment... either for the people or the 
companies. The approach to it has been by hard marches and 
campaigns that seemed almost fruitless, but were all the time 
creating a public opinion before which monopoly can not stand 
and continue its extortion. In this agreement for a voluntary 
dissolution there is a lesson that other trusts should be quick 
to learn. 3 

‘‘It may appear that, with Government telegraph and tele- 
phone ownership suggested by the Administration, the wire 
trust has made a virtue of a necessity, but it has found a real, 
and not a sham, virtue at that.’ 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) thinks the ‘‘ general ade- 
quacy of the Sherman Act in destroying monopoly is made mani- 
fest by the dissolution of the so-called trust,’’ but is inclined to 
believe the statute could be strengthened to advantage. For 
example: 


“The making of certain specific acts by any corporation. its 
officers or employees, unlawful would facilitate enforeemen: of 
the purposes of the Sherman Act. Such prohibition of specific 
offenses would not require the long and sweeping investigation 
and the amassing of evidence that attend a suit to dissolve a 
corporation doing business in many States. The specific acts 
are committed by individuals, and if made offenses under the 
law a sense of personal responsibility would be imposed on every 
official and every employee of a corporation. By such sup- 
plementary acts the Sherman Law could be strengthened. Such 
a course would be far wiser than to begin tampering with the 
act, adding elements of uncertainty that it might require another 
decade or two to remove. And to embark on an entirely new 
method of dealing with trusts would be a sign of folly or of 
insincerity.” 


Mr. Munsey’s Progressive Washington Times points to the 
night-letter and day-letter service, and many other conveniences 
provided in the past few years, and wonders if there is not a 
probability that the separation of the two concerns will hinder 
further development: 


‘The Government says, not going any further into the mat- 
ter, that it has restored the old competition. Well, if it has 
restored the old conditions that went with the old competition 
it will have done a very poor day’s work for the American 
people. But fortunately Vail feels justified in saying that in 
spite of the divorce—that is to say, in spite of the restoration 
of the old competition—he believes the improvements and 
advantages which have been given to the public ean still be pre- 
served. It would be a sorry day, we say, if they couldn’t. It 
would be something to make us all gasp, if modern government, 
seeking to do us good, were merely driving us back into the 
Dark Ages. 

‘*But that isn’t all the question. Even if there can be pre- 
served the benefits which were bestowed upon the public in spite 
of the Government, there still remains the question of whether 
—now—there can come any more. None of those benefits 
achieved came from or were suggested by the Government. 
If it is possible that the most the Government can do in this 
matter is to enjoin, in effect, any more such improvements and 
advantages for the public—enjoining them by making it im- 
possible for the genius of management to work them out as 
those others were worked out—why then we guess that the 
‘great victory’ of the Administration wasn’t such a heart- 
breaking blow to the telephone monopoly, but was a very bad 
black eye to the American public.” 


The St. Paul Dispatch (Ind.) takes a brighter view. It finds 
reason to hope that the public will ‘‘gain through the throwing 
open of the telephone business to real competition.’”’ And the 
Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.) offers this encouragement: 


‘‘The discrimination by the telephone interests in the handling 
of telegrams sent out over the telephone, a discrimination of 
which the Postal Telegraph Company has persistently and with 
justice complained, will disappear. Also, districts where it- 
dependent telephone companies exist and where they have beet 
hampered, but in no degree crusht, by the activities of the Bell 
people, will obtain toll service between the Bell system and 
rival systems upon the payment of reasonable charges. In this 
concession alone the telephone interests confer a public benefit 
affecting a very large proportion of the people.” 
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A BURLESON DREAM. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


THE DREAM 


DIAGNOSING REPUBLICAN REFORM 


' THE STEPS taken toward reform in the matter of choosing 
| delegates to Republican national conventions were meant 
to hasten the day of party reunion, the prevailing comment 
of the Progressive press must be disappointing to the Republican 
national committee. Moreover, while 


Progressives remain 


quite unimprest, more than one important Republican daily 
shows open displeasure with the course taken by the party 


leaders. The abandonment of a plan for a convention in 1914 
where differences could be discust and perhaps settled grieves 
the loyally Republican New York Tribune and Boston Advertiser. 
Even the papers which profess the greatest satisfaction with the 
national committee’s action and which believe the way now open 
for all Progressives to return present no conclusive evidence of a 
Bull Moose stampede in the Republican direction. The situa- 
tion does not seem to call for any mourning on the part of 
Democratic editors. ‘‘The failure to call the special convention 
and there thrash out the human problems that form the basis of 
Progressive propaganda has,’ says one observant Democratic 
journal, ‘‘alienated all the progressives in the party, and solidified 
the Roosevelt ‘bolters.’’’ So that the Republican party, as 
the Brooklyn Citizen now believes, will probably ‘‘go into 
next year’s Congressional campaign still divided and its solidarity 
further impaired by the dissatisfaction of its own progressive 
elements with the continued domination of reactionary leaders.”’ 

In its Washington meeting the Republican national com- 
mittee deeided to recognize State primary laws regarding the 
selection of delegates by primaries and to seat on the temporary 
convention roll delegates properly accredited by State authori- 
ties. It was also decided to reduce Southern representation 
in the national convention. Under the new arrangement which 
is to be ratified by State conventions, the Southern States, as the 
New York Times gives the figures, will have 163 delegates out 
of a total of 993, whereas they now have 245. The Northern 
States will lose eight. The plan for a special convention was 
vigorously debated, Senator Cummins and ex-Governor Hadley 
speaking in its favor, and Senator Borah, another progressive 
Republican, taking the floor in opposition, believing that dele- 
gates to the convention would be “hobbled.” 
Was lost by a decisive vote. 

These reforms mean ‘‘ Republican unity’’ to the Philadelphia 


The resolution 


AND 


UNcLE SaAM—‘They won't get me!" 

—Carter in the New York Evening Sun 
THE REALITY. 
Inquirer (Rep.), which declares that ‘‘the way is now open for all 
Progressives to return to the Republican party and take a hand 
in shaping its destinies.” For ‘‘the action of the national 
committee means the elimination of all bossism, and that in 
turn means that the Republican people themselves will nominate 
the next Republican candidate for President and make the plat- 
form.”” The Topeka Capital (Prog. Rep.) admits that the 
national committee takes ‘‘advanced ground that will be accept- 
able to progressive Republicans.”’ ‘*The Republican national 
committee has made at least a part confession of its sins,”’ 
comments the Chicago Tribune (Prog.) in faint approval; 
‘experience has been painful, but it has not been lost altogether 
on the governing body which contributed most to the with- 
drawal of the Republican party from power.’’ Dan Hanna’s 
Cleveland Leader credits the Republican managers with being 
“clearly awake to the necessity and wisdom of turning from the 
follies and disasters of the past to the hopes and opportunities 
of the future.”” The spirit that seeks ‘‘reform in very vital 
conditions of party representation and government,” it adds, 
‘will go far toward bringing about the union with the Progres- 
sives which is essential to complete success.’’ The New York 
Press (Prog.), which has so earnestly advocated amalgamation, 
is very glad that the national committee is so far responsive to 
party sentiment as to see that ‘‘there will be some reforming,” 
yet it adds: ‘‘That isn’t the question. The question is whether 
those who remained in the party will take reform or anything 
else from those who ruined it; whether it will do any good; 
whether it isn’t better to begin all over again.” 

Most of the regular Republicans who care to comment, as, for 
example, Senators Penrose and Smoot, and Congressman Sereno 
E. Payne, speak hopefully of the effects of the new reforms. 
But progressive Republicans like Senator Norris (Neb.), Pro- 
gressives like Senator Poindexter, Congressman Murdock, and 
George W. Perkins, declare that ‘‘the ‘old guard’ is still in the 
saddle,’ and ‘‘harmony is just as far away as before.’ The 
Milwaukee Journal (Ind.) objects to the new apportionment 
plan as ‘‘based on expediency and compromise and not on 
principle,’ and it does not see how a plan ‘‘so founded is to gain 
much for the party in removing this cause of disagreement and 
strife.” Both ‘‘near-Progressives”’ and ‘‘stand-patters”’ feared 
the issue in a convention, observes William Allen White’s 
Emporia Gazette (Prog.). And, ‘‘in this state of affairs the 
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adoption of resolutions changing the Southern representation 
just enough to fool those who desire to be fooled, and consenting 
to primaries which are sure to be nationalized by law in spite of 
the conservative protests—the adoption of the resolutions of 
respect and condolence, was about all the leaders could do for 
the near-Progressives who were clamoring for some tangible 

















Copyrighted by the North American Company. 
PURGING THE PARTY. 

Richards in the Philadelphia North American. 
evidence of things hoped for.’’ With its leaders ‘‘in deadly 
fear of progressive ideas in their own party and of the Progressive 
party outside,’’ these are sorry days ‘‘for the once G. O. P.,” 
comments the Indianapolis Star (Prog.). 
difference Republicanism and 
forgotten, it adds, when ‘‘ Progressives are asked to abandon their 
plans for social justice, for industrial reform, for the protection 
of labor, for the obliteration of artificial class distinctions built 
up by preferential treatment, for the correction of monopolistic 
abuses, for the simplification of the system of nominations and 


The ‘‘fundamental 


between Progressivism”’ is 


elections, and for the making of them an accurate expression of 
the people’s choice.””, The most militant Progressive daily in the 
East, the Philadelphia North American, finds it ‘‘difficult to 


treat seriously”’ the action taken by the national committee: 


‘*After a full year’s agitation, during which the nation has 
been afflicted with endless arguments, pleas, and pledges for a 
complete progressive rehabilitation of a once great institution, the 
outcome is an anticlimax so absurd that the public and the press 
hardly waste comment upon it. Even the organs of special 
privilege derive but the feeblest hopes from the pitiable result. 

“The national committee, which represents about all that 
remains of the dying party, held a three-day resurrection con- 
ference in Washington. After taking counsel, these bosses 
conceived that they would atone for their past deeds and insure 
future suecess by solemnly decorating the Southern delegation 
evil as a sacrificial goat and sending it forth into the wilderness 
of disapproval. ...... 

“If any good ean come out of the fantastic procedure at 
Washington last week, it will be the final elimination of the last 
pretense that union between the Progressive and Republican 
parties is possible.” 


And the Progressive Chicago Evening Post comes to a similar 
conclusion: 


“The Republican national committee has not had the cour- 
age to muddy the waters sufficiently to endanger the Progressive 
movement in this country. ...... 

“At any rate, the net result of the long-heralded conference 
is to make it much more probable than it ever has been; that 
the Republican party is to place its hope for future existence upon 
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its establishment as a reactionary or conservative party. . . , 
We are sorry for this result for the sake of the progressive- 
minded men who may yet hope to do something within the 
Republican ranks. We are glad of it for the sake of Progressives 
like Roosevelt, Beveridge, Johnson, Dixon, and others who had 
the courage to ‘come through’ into the new party when the 
hour of trial came. 

‘*But aside from this we believe that the best interests of 
the country have been served by this neglect of a great oppor- 


tunity. The party situation has become clearer instead of more 
confused. And the great progressive movement has less 
complicated path before it.”’ ; 


In the ranks of the old party we find the New York Tribune 
deploring the national committee’s surrender ‘‘to 
of timidity and self-interest.”” The new plan of representation 
it ealls ‘‘only a sop,”’ under which there will still be a flagrant 
inequality of representative power. But ‘“‘the chief grievance 
Republicans interested in restoring an adequate measure of 
popular rule within the party” have against the committce is, 
we gather from The Tribune, the closing of the door 
a free and full discussion of all reorganization plans.”’ 


counsels 


sé 


“acainst 
So that 
“instead of allaying the popular suspicion that the committee 
already wields an excessive influence in party affairs, the reform 
from the top which it is now going to engage in will only azgra- 
vate the distrust of those who have become dissatisfied wit! the 
national organization’s management.” 





FOREIGN OWNERSHIP IN MEXICO 


LTHO MEXICO is a land of immense natural wealth, 
Mexicans are very poor, because, says James Middleton, 
‘‘while the educated Mexicans have been busy making 
political speeches in high hats and frock coats, foreign capitalists, 
American and European, have quietly taken possession of their 
country.” Thus we have fifteen million people living in compar- 
ative poverty in what Humboldt called ‘‘the storehouse of the 
world,” because their country in reality belongs to outsiders. 
Describing in The World’s Work for January the details of what 
he calls ‘‘probably the most remarkable case of absentee land- 
lordism in history,’’ Mr. Middleton writes: 


‘‘The Mexicans ean play at war and revolution in their own 
country and do little harm to anything they actually own them- 
selves. They can tear up railroads, burn bridges, flood the 
mines, destroy factories and mercantile establishments and yet 
harm Mexicans very little—at least directly. Outside of the 
baronial families that hold enormous tracts of land—for the 
most part undeveloped—and a small minority of the mercantile 
and educated classes, the average Mexican citizen is an Indian, 
either of pure blood or a half-breed, whose capital consists of a 
pair of cotton trousers, a cotton shirt, a gaudy blanket thrown 
over his shoulder, and an adobe hut into which he huddles his 
wife and children. The authorities differ as to the proportion 
between these two classes; the illiterate, hand-to-mouth element, 
however, probably represents not far from 10,000,000 of the total 
15,000,000. 

‘‘Whatever the average Mexican does, he touches elbows with 
the capitalistic foreigner. On a railroad journey he rides in an 
American train, hauled by American locomotives in charge of an 
American engineer. In every large town he rides in an Amer- 
ican trolley-car; if he can read, he does so frequently under 
electric lights or gas installed by foreign capital. The oil for 
his lamps and other purposes comes from his own country, but 
it is owned and pumped out by American or English enterprise. 
He deposits his money, when he has any, usually in banks which 
are owned by foreigners, particularly Frenchmen. . . . Even the 
greatest sources of the nation’s wealth. the mines, have prac- 
tically passed out of the hands of Mexicans. The Mexican 
miner of the present time is a man who works as a day-laborer 
in mines or smelters controlled by foreigners. A recent exhibit 
shows that Mexicans own more than foreigners only in houses, 
lands, and live stock, breweries and small retail stores. They 
also control the theatrical business.” 





And of this foreign interest in Mexico the largest part— 
variously estimated at from $500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000—Is 
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Courtesy of “‘The World's Work.’’ 


THE TRAIL OF THE FOREIGN CAPITALIST IN MEXICO, 


American. Industrially and financially considered, says Mr. 
Middleton, the real capital of Mexico is not Mexico City, but New 
York. Nowhere, we are told, does the elimination of Mexicans 
appear so strikingly as in the control of mining, Mexico’s great- 
est industry; here again Americans dominate large areas: 


“Figures published in the ‘Mexican Year Book’ place the 
total capital employed in the Mexican mining industry at 
$647,000,000. Of this $500,000,000 is said to be American, 
$87,000,000 English, and $29,000,000 Mexican. Nothing, of 
course, could give a more graphie picture of economic retrogres- 
sion than these figures. The activities comprised in the Ameri- 
can statisties represent every grade of mining operator, from the 
prospector roaming the ridges of the Sierra Madre to the great 
smelting plants of the Guggenheims. ...... 

“Foreign capital has also found much profit in displacing the 
old mule tramways with American trolley-cars and supplanting 
the flickering gas of the largest cities with modern electric light.”’ 





DIPLOMACY AS A PLUM-TREE 
Wi wie THE REPUBLICANS charge the Democrats 


with reviving the ‘‘spoils system,’’ some might incline 

to think their zeal not wholly disinterested, but when 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot joins in the attack as president of the 
National Civil Service Reform League, the press begin to find 
it a matter for serious consideration and careful comment. 
Since most of the fault is found with the appointments in the 
diplomatic service, the Secretary of State naturally becomes the 
center of criticism, tho many of the critics take pains to state 
that President Wilson, as head of the Administration, must 
shoulder the final responsibility. To such a representative of 
Southern Democracy as the Charleston News and Courier it 
all depends on the point of view; judgment, it thinks, ‘‘ must 
be rendered according to whether the individual agrees with 
Mr. Bryan that those who occupy the principal diplomatic 
Stations should be in close political sympathy with the Admin- 


istration or whether he agrees with Dr. Eliot and other’ civil- 
service reformers that-these positions should be filled from the 
eonsular service regardless of political considerations.’”” Now 
the Charleston daily is confident ‘“‘that the average American 
will indorse the view of the Secretary of State as to this.”” This 
is its reasoning: 

“The civil service is a splendid thing, and, within proper 
limits, its operation affords one of the greatest of all safeguards 
against demoralization of government following those revolu- 
tionary changes to which our political system subjects us. But 
it is possible to extend the operation of a civil-service law too 
far and to overemphasize certain features of it....... 

‘‘Ours is a government by party, and the men who represent 
this country abroad as ambassadors and ministers must neces- 
sarily occupy the very closest and most confidential relation- 
ship with and be the mouthpiece of the leaders of the party in 
power.” 

That Dr. Eliot is unjust is likewise the opinion of a daily not 
without influence among Democrats at the North, the New 
York World. The burden of his complaint, we are told, “‘is that 
a Democratic Administration has made changes in the diplo- 
matic service. ‘Out of eleven ambassadors, eight have been 
replaced, and out of thirty-five ministers twenty-two have been 
replaced, with the result that some men of long training have 
been replaced by untrained men.’” Then The World proceeds 
to ask Dr. Eliot whether President Wilson should have retained 
Henry Lane Wilson in Mexico City, where he had 
flouted the President of the United States,’ and whether appoint- 
ments like those of J. G. A. Leishman to Berlin, Richard C. 
Kerens to Vienna, Myron T. Herrick to Paris, Larz Anderson 
to. Tokyo, or Curtis Guild to St. Petersburg, were ‘‘of such a 
character as to make their services indispensable.”’ ‘‘Why,” 
asks The World, in conclusion, ‘“‘should Dr. Eliot find it more 
reprehensible for a Democratic President to make changes in 
the diplomatic service than for a Republican President to stuff 
the service with money-bags, stock-gamblers, and campaign- 
fund contributors?” 


‘openly 
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Among those who take the other point of view, we find the 
New York Evening Post conspicuous. It supported Mr. Wilson 
in the 1912 campaign as strongly as did The News and Courier 
or The World. 
lightly as they do, or accept Mr. Bryan’s explanations so unques- 
tioningly. 
Bryan and reviews his philosophy at some length. 
Post characterizes it as ‘‘a remarkable blend’’: 


But it can not dismiss Dr. Eliot’s strictures so 


Its Washington correspondent has talked with Mr. 
The Evening 


‘‘Benevolent professions side by side with spoils notions; 
the results of human experience jauntily set aside in favor of a 
happy-go-lucky trust that any friend of Mr. Bryan’s is fit for 
any office; training and skill held of less value than a heart in 
the right political place; and a sort of sublime faith that no- 
bodies or inveterate place-hunters can be made acceptable dip- 
lomats by the chrism of the Secretary of State.” 


This New York daily, whose zeal for civil-service reform is so 
much older than its enthusiasm for Woodrow Wilson, prints a 
‘statistical showing” of the practical working of the Bryan 
“philosophy.”’ It reviews a score of changes made in the less 
important legations, and finds ‘‘case after case where spetial 
knowledge and long experience have been cavalierly thrust 
aside to make room for men nearly every one of whom is abso- 
lutely without any diplomatic training, and most of whom 
can have demonstrated their fitness only on the Russian theory 
of having displayed such extraordinary skill in concealing their 


unfitness.”” The Evening Post continues: 


‘‘An inspection of these facts makes it unnecessary to read 
what Mr. Bryan says about not believing that a knowledge of 
languages and of the ‘etiquette of diplomacy’ and of ‘formal pro- 
cedure’ are ‘essential qualifications’ in a Minister. That leaps 
at one from his practise. He has nothing but contempt for the 
efforts made during the past ten years to remove the ancient 
reproach from the American diplomatic service : 

“Tn addition to scorning the capacities which all other countries 
demand in their service, Mr. Bryan is guilty of something like 
bad faith in dealing with the men whom the government invited 
to help it in entering upon the beginnings of a permanent diplo- 
matic career.” 


In the course of a thoroughgoing two-column attack upon 
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Mr. Bryan’s management of the State Department, the New York 
Sun lays special emphasis upon the charge that he is furnishing 
the South American capitals with American representatives who 
‘will remain so long as they are suffered to remain, at worst 
scandals, at best jokes, jokes to the officials with whom they have 
to deal, jokes to their diplomatic colleagues, contributing to the 
gaiety of other nations and to the shame and disgrace of their 
own.” 

Other critics of Mr. Bryan’s acts, like the Boston Transcript 
(Rep.), remember that the ‘‘ultimate responsibility’ for the 
quality of the diplomatic service rests upon a man “‘higher wp,” 
the President. The Springfield Republican (Ind.) had expected 
‘“‘that the merit system in the civil service would undergw a 
severe strain with the establishment in power of a party that 
had been out of office sixteen years.” It doubts, however, 
whether conditions in the diplomatic service are as black as sume 
critics paint them, and protests against the singling oui of 
Secretary Bryan for attack as a spoilsmonger: 

“Mr. Wilson will get the lion’s share of the credit for the 
success of his Administration; he must also bear the responsibility 
and the blame for its failures. If bad appointments have !ieen 
made in the diplomatic service, they are still appointments 
made by Mr. Wilson in accordance with his constitutional 
power. No cabinet officer can be thrust forward to play the 
part of a scapegoat.”’ 

It might be added that it is not alone in the diplomatic service 
that critics of the Administration see signs of return to the 
“spoils” principle. The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) refers 


‘to similar attempts made ‘‘in connection with the Tariff Bill, the 


General Deficiency Bill, and the Currency Bill.” The Sun 
discovers that ‘‘the Democrats are creating offices for them- 
selves by attaching riders to every important piece of legislation 
which they put on the statute-book,’”’ and a Republican Congress- 
man, Mr. Gillett, of Massachusetts, deems it his duty to declare 
upon the floor of the House that ‘‘the old spoils system has been 
revived and the cause of civil-service reform already has suffered 
more severely during this Administration than in any similar 
period since it was first introduced.” 





TOPICS 


Lire's Little Ironies—Mr. Carnegie, after a long talk with Mr. Bryan 
and a call at the White House, decided that Mr. Elihu Root would make 
an admirable President.—New York Telegraph. 

THE skeleton of a monstrous antediluvian bird has been unearthed in 
Nevada. Another case of living before one’s time. If it were only laying 
eggs to-day!—New York Evening Sun. 


IN BRIEF 


Ir Mr. Whitman is to be the Republican candidate for Governor of 
New York we can understand why he is putting all the Democratic voters 
in the penitentiary.—-Jacksonville Florida Times Union. 

THE fighting at Tampico must be made much more enjoyable to the 
foreigners by the presence of enough American marines to enforce the 

ground rules.—Cleveland Leader. 





INFERNAL egg trust! Let’s shake 
off its yolk.— Pittsburg Chronicle 
Telegraph. 

Do Mexican school children have to 
learn the names of all the Presidents? 
—Columbia State. 

SoMEBODY should be appointed to 
explain the explanations of the income 
tax.—Chicago News. 

ONE of these days some ingenious 
person will hit upon the idea of selling 
hard-boiled eggs by the slice.—Albany 
Journal. 

ONE reason why Europe hates dollar 
diplomacy is the fact that it inter- 
feres with the heller, pound. ruble, 
mark, and franc varieties.—Chicago 
News. 

REBEL leader Villa has apparently 
started out with the intention of 
proving that Huerta isn’t the worst 
man in Mexico, by a long shot.— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 

ALL that is needed to rehabilitate 
the G. O. P. is to find a platform 
that will be equally satisfactory to Boss 
Barnes, of New York; Boss Penrose, of 





We dida't 
' Know 


THEY should have sung it ‘‘ Tut, 
tut, tut, the Insurrectos.’’—Bosion 
Transcript. 

Ir seems that Mr. Huerta will soon 
be in a position to start a third party. 
—Ailtchison Globe. 

EVIDENTLY what this country needs 
is more needle gangs in the home and 
fewer on the streets.—Kansas City Star. 

DouBTLEss the rebel victories in 
Mexico will increase with their capture 
of telegraph-offices heretofore held by 
the Federals.—Chicago News. 

CHICAGO women have been given 
an excellent chance to test the effi- 
eacy of their suffrage on the men 
who ousted Mrs. Young.—Cleveland 
Leader. 

THE man who cornered the calf 
market has been sent to jail for two 
years. Here's one prodigal who won't 
want veal when he _ returns.— San 
Francisco Call. 

PRESIDENT WILSON is said to be 
seriously considering the acquisition 
by the Government of telephone and 
telegraph lines. And yet he told the 








Pennsylvania; Senator Cummins, of 
Iowa, and Senator Borah, of Idaho.— 
Kansas City Star. 


THE OLD STORY. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


suffragettes that he couldn't start 
anything.—Jacksonville Florida Times 
Union. 
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THE RULE OF THE 


HE ZABERN INCIDENTS have aroused throughout 

Germany, France, England, and Europe in general 

a sense of Germany’s overwhehning weight of militarism. 
When Lieutenant von Foerstner went into a shop in Zabern 
to buy cigarets he was escorted by four soldiers with loaded 
rifles and fixt bayonets, who 














of the Empire is not accountable for the repulsive incidents that 
have recently occurred in the annexed provinces of France. 


It says: 


““German law forbids the military to interfere with the civil 
population, except at the request of the police, or if the troops 
are attacked. ‘l'here is no sug- 





stood outside on guard until 
he returned to the street. 
Children were arrested in the 
public square for shouting 
naughty words at the German 
soldiers. Even the public prose- 
cutor who protested against 
these arrests was himself ar- 
rested. Reports say the iron 
hand of militarism has roused 
a burst of fury throughout the 
annexed provinees of Alsace- 
Lorraine, but the explosion of 
feeling in the Reichstag which 
reached its climax in an over- 
whelming vote of lack of con- 
fidence in the Government is 








CRIPPLE SABRED BY LIEUT. FOERSTNER. 
Photographed after the affair which has caused such a stir. 


gestion in this case of either 
exception. The officer in com- 
mand appears to have taken 
the law into his own hands 
and to have made arrests on his 
own authority, as, indeed, one 
of his subordinates had done a 
couple of days before. The 
town was treated as tho it had 
been in a state of siege, and the 
streets were patrolled all Friday 
night. Action of this kind, Ger- 
man civilians feel, can not be tol- 
erated in these days in a civil- 
ized and constitutional State. 
They are irritated by the per- 
ception that in this instance the 
conduct of the military authori- 
ties in Zabern has been not only 
arrogant and probably illegal, 
but that it has been stupid.’ 








attributed to the deep resent- 

ment felt throughout the Empire against what one member 
called the “saber dictatorship” that oppresses the entire Ger- 
Of course this evil is most clearly apparent to the 
British press, or else they feel more free to treat it frankly. As 
the London Standard 


man people. 


There were signs of uneasi- 


ness in Germany when Captain Koepenick, some years ago, so 
completely imposed on the public habit of obedience to military 
orders; there is now more uneasiness when it is clear to what 
length the military caste will go in its contempt for the civilians 


and for civil authority. 





editorially remarks: 


The guilty lieutenant is 





“The press may rave, 
and reforming deputies 
protest in the Reichs- 
tag; but it is the uni- 
form that prevails when 
itecomes toaction. Ger- 
many, in spite of parlia- 
nentarism and free dis- 
cussion, is still under 
the iron law of a mili- 
tary caste, to which the 
country submits even 
while it murmurs. Ger- 
many, with all her mod— 
emnity in other ways, 
and all her creditable 
industrial and intellect- 
ual energy, moves under 
the weight of a panoply 
which she has no in- 
tention of casting off, 
oppressive tho its weight 
may be. Militarism is 
the dominant factor in 
the political life of the 
Empire, and it would 
be sheer blindness to 
shut our eyes to this 
obvious truth. The 
civilian, in publie as in 
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EVICTED: THE 99TH INFANTRY LEAVING ZABERN. 


The garrison censured for its treatment of Alsatian civilians has been transferred, 
and Lieut. Foerstner has been relieved of his commission and sent to jail. 





sent to jail, but only for 
43 days, the minimum 
sentence. 

Speaking of the stormy 
debate and adverse vote 
in the Reichstag, the 
London Evening Stand- 
ard remarks: 


“There can be no 
disguising the fact that 
the Emperor’s position 
is one of the greatest 
difficulty. A wave of 
indignation is passing 
over Germany against 
the upholding of mili- 
tary authority above 
the civil law. In face 
of this, Dr. von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg made his 
injudicious speech, and 
there is no doubt that 
the vote of censure of 
the Reichstag, carried 
by 293 votes against 54, 
expresses the popular 
feeling in Germany.”’ 








The Kaiser, of course, 
is behind the Charicellor 








social life, occupies an 
inferior position, and it 


ls not his ideas or opinions that will direct the policy of the 


State for some time to come.” 


The London Times points to the fact that the Constitution 


in his defense of the 
Army; some are even saying that the Chancellor was at first 
inclined to censure the Army, but was overruled by his. 
master and hence did not express his‘ real feelings when he 












































10 THE 
defended the military. In that case he loyally acted as a target 
The Berlin 
Lokal Anzeiger denies the charge that the Chancellor ‘‘capit- 


for the shots intended for a more exalted victim. 


ulated before the Army,” and the Deutsche Tageszeitung believes 
that if the Ministry retreat from their promilitary stand at the 
behest of the Reichstag, confusion will result. But if they stand 






























THE INTERNATIONAL WARD. 
—-Pall Mall Gazette (London). 


their ground, or if the Kaiser refuses the Chancellor’s resigna- 
tion, says the Rundschau (Berlin), ‘‘a furious onslaught will be 
made by the Socialists and Radicals on the Chancellor, and we 
shall have a season of heated political conflict and agitation. 
The Socialists are in luck.”’ In an article on the sovereign 
military the Sociatist Vorwdrts (Berlin) remarks: 


“This arrogant sovereignty of the military is a legacy of the 
unhappy trend of Prussian and German development. Brand- 
enburg was founded as a military colony against the Slavs 
and Prussia flourished as a military power by plunder and 
spoliation. , 

“It is on this account that militarism took the highest 
place in the State; that the ‘King’s coat’ was the noblest of 
garments; that the Prussian King and the German Kaiser 
never showed themselves in civil dress, but always in uniform. 
And like master, like man! Bismarck, whose intelligence 
soared far above that of a simple cavalry general, always ap- 
peared in the Reichstag in the uniform of a general of cuirassiers, 
and Biilow forced himself on ceremonious occasions into a 
Hungarian hussar jacket, and when Bethmann-Holweg wishes 
to make any statements of importance he disguises himself as 
an officer of dragoons. The state of things resolves itself into 
this, namely, that we, far from being a constitutional state, are 
manifestly living under a military despotism and a military 
hierarchy in which the soldier with his epaulets and cockade 
considers himself to be everything, while the plain citizen, 
without any word of military rank on his visiting-card, owns 
himself to be nothing.”’ 


The London Times, in a second article on the Zabern affair, 
commends the dignified self-control which distinguishes thé 
comments of the French press on the troubles at Zabern. But 
the whole affair is turned into ridicule by the light touch of a 
Parisian wit in the Liberté (Paris). where the exploits of the 
German troops are hit off in this fashion: 


“The officers of the 99th Regiment of Infantry stationed at 
Zabern are on the way to cover themselves with glory. In one 
single day they have made the following prisoners of war: 


A child of five. 

The public prosecutor. 

. Two law-officers of the Court. 

A barrister. 

An old lady. 

6. A dog, two canaries, and a stuffed parrot. 


rit ON 


“The noble and high-born colonel of the 99th Infantry, as 
you see, is an energetic man. 

‘But the existence of these heroic officers is becoming very 
difficult, more difficult even than that of the Alsatians. 

‘Each of them, when he went to the eafé to take his demi- 
tasse, was obliged to have an escort of four soldiers with fixt 
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bayonets. Since recent happenings the four soldiers were no 
longer found sufficient. 

“This morning the 99th Regiment of Infantry has beep 
completely mobilized, and the inhabitants of Zabern have seep 
it march past, bands playing, as if on a parade; there was q 
great clatter as the machine-guns, the ambulance, and the 
canteen followed. 

‘**Where are they going?’ asked the people of Zabern. 

“Tt is quite plain—Lieutenant Baron von Foerstner is going 
to buy a cigar. 

“The people of Zabern, who, like good Alsatians, have a 
very sareastic wit, find these things very funny. But the 
soldiers of the 99th Regiment of Infantry are not so good hu- 
mored; they think this is ‘too much of a good thing.’ 

‘‘Nevertheless, even if the coffee is bad and the cigar won't 
draw, the high-born Lieutenant von Foerstner hurriedly takes his 
place at the rear of his unfortunate defenders.” —Translations 
made for Tue Literary DiGEst. 





END OF CHINA’S PARLIAMENT 


PARLIAMENT that never had a quorum after its 
opening session would apparently lose little by dissolu- 
tion, and on December 19 President Yuan Shih-kai 

issued a mandate approving the proposition of the Vice-President, 

Gen. Li Yuen-Hung, to end China’s legislative body. It has 

‘‘enacted no important law in the seven months of its existenee,” 

says a statement signed by the Vice-President and all the civil 

and military governors, ‘‘and will not do so if it be permitted to 
continue a hundred years.’”” The Government, we are told. will be 
carried on by the President, Vice-President, and the Administra- 
tive Council formed on November 11, which consists of seventy- 
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LIEUTENANTS’ IDEA OF PARADISE. 
A happy hunting-ground for potting Alsatians. 


— © Simplicissimus (Munich). 


one members, composed of Cabinet officers and others appointed 
by the President and the provincial governors, and holds its 
meetings within the Palace. Some such action was foreshadowed 
by the President’s recent expulsion of the members of the 
Kuo-min Tang, or Nationalist party, from the Parliament, 
which was treated at that time in our pages. Little protest is 
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heard against these dictatorial measures, many seeming to feel 
that any acts are justifiable that make for order and stable con- 
ditions in the distrest Flowery Land. Even the Japan Times, 
an English journal in Tokyo, which has persistently assumed a 
eensorious attitude toward Yuan, views with kindly eye the 
repressive measure taken by the Chinese President. Professor 


THE ANVILS ARE RINGING. 


All parties in Germany are hammering out those little hooks 
that may hang somebody before long. 


—UlIk (Berlin). 


Ariga, one of the foremost scholars of international law in Japan, 
who is in Peking as President Yuan’s legal adviser, thinks that 
the overwhelming majority of the Chinese people do not care a 
whit whether they are governed by a monarch or a president. 
In an interview with the Peking correspondent of the Tokyo 
Asahi, Dr. Ariga states: 


“Some people fear that Yuan’s drastic measure will breed 
more disturbanee. I do not think so. Just think how few of 
the four hundred millions of China take any interest in the af- 
fairs of the State. Ninety-nine out of every hundred have not 
even a rudimentary idea of politics; they do not even know the 
difference between despotism and republicanism. It is only a 
handful of wealthy merchants and government officials who pay 
attention to political affairs. Such merchants and officials will 
not only aequiesce in the recent coup d’état, but will fully recog- 
nize the justifiability of such a measure.” 

Simultaneously with the expulsion of the Nationalists from 
Parliament, Yuan issued a lengthy mandate ordering the dissolu- 
tion of the party and the suppression of all its publications. 
The issue of The Republican Advocate, of Shanghai, reaching our 
office last week, announces its suspension of publication. It 
was considered the organ of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, who is now in 
exile. The Nationalist legislators who were ousted are reported 
to be 126 Senators and 256 Representatives. On the day fol- 
lowing the expulsion, the House of Representatives sat, but the 
members present were far from forming a quorum, as no Kuo- 
min Tang member was admitted. Speaker Tang Hua-lung 
addrest the meeting, and fitly described the embarrassing 
Position of the House in words that clearly foreshadowed the 
end. He said: 
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‘“‘The House is embarrassed and knows not what to do. It 
can neither sit nor adjourn, as there are not enough members 
left to form a quorum. Altho the House can no longer discharge 
its duties, it is much to be hoped that the two hundred members 
who are still allowed to retain their seats will not desert the cap- 
ital, for their desertion at this moment would be tantamount to 
the dissolution of the House.”’ 


While many of the leading publicists of Japan approve of the 
step taken by Yuan Shih-kai, the Japanese press in general are 
inclined to be critical. The Osaka Mainichi and the Tokyo 
Nichi-nichi, always hostile toward Yuan, mince no words in 
accusing him of treachery and selfish motives. The Tokyo 
Asahi does not share the optimistic view of Professor Ariga as 
to the attitude of the masses toward Yuan’s high-handed mea- 
sures, and says: 

‘‘A constitution drafted regardless of the will of the people 
will not be treated with respect by the people, especially now that 
a representative government has been adopted in China. Presi- 
dent Yuan may be left undisturbed for the time being, but as 
the peeple awaken to the true meaning of republican government, 
they will réfuse to respect a constitution which was forced upon 
them by despotic power. True, the Kuo-min Tang has been 
dissolved, but its successor will not be slow in appearing. Yuan 
Shih-kai has indeed set a bad example for his successors. Should 
the future occupants of the post of chief executive emulate 
Yuan’s statecraft and resort to oppressive measures, there will 
be no end to revolutionary risings.”’ 

Even the Tokyo Jiji, whose editorial views are characterized 
with sanity and moderation, believes that Yuan made’ a serious 
blunder in expelling all the Nationalists from the legislature 
instead of dealing only with those who were really guilty. For 











BETHMANN-HOLWEG OUTDOES THEM ALL. 


In Berlin there is a flyer who outrivals the Frenchman Pégoud 
in his daring leaps. His evolutions and headers arouse the aston- 
ishment of all bystanders. —Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


the present unfortunate situation in China, the Jiji thinks, 
both Yuan and the Kuo-min Tang are to blame. It shows how 
Parliament and President each tried to make the other sub- 
ordinate and grasp the power for itself by framing opposing 
constitutions, a conflict in which the President won. We read: 


“Impartial observers must recognize that the constitution as 
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drafted by the Kuo-min Tang members of ‘the legislature gave 
the National Assembly much greater power than is justified in 
the present condition in China. On the other hand, Yuan Shih- 
kai was bent upon making the National Assembly a mere con- 
sultative body in disregard of the true principle of a republican 
government. By mutual concession the chief executive and the 
legislature might have arrived at a compromise far more desirable 
than the repression and the disturbance that are likely to follow.” 
—Translations made for Tue Literary DiGest. 





CAN RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA MAKE UP? 


FTER THE BITTERNESS and bickerings that have 
A marred the relations of Russia and Austria during 
the Balkan conflicts, and, in fact, brought them at one 

time to the brink of war, both aie beginning to realize that such 


a policy is both expensive and profitless. Neither of them has 














VIENNA'S DREAM. 
What a lovely idea! 
—Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg). 


So a 
Vienna newspaper suggests that the two countries come to an 


made any substantial gains, or sees any in prospect. 


understanding, and the Austrian and Russian press have been 
discussing the possibilities of such a thing. But Russia’s 
traditional distrust of everything ‘‘German’”’ seems to be in the 
way. Mr. M. Menshikov writes in the St. Petersburg Novoye 
Vremya: 


‘*Personally I should say that real peace between Austria and 
Russia (if it were possible!) would be a great advantage— 
especially to Austria. But speaking of the chances for such 
peace, we must see, first of all, what there is in Austria’s pocket 

-a box of candy, or a box of dynamite. I entertain serious 
fears that, owing to our Russian indolence and extreme sim- 
plicity of heart, the newspaper talk about a rapprochement 
with Austria may be taken for a signal . . . to relax vigilance 

. and forget the danger. It would be a frightful misfor- 
tune if we should, under the pretext of a problematical con- 
ciliation with Austria, weaken our military position and cease 
our extreme efforts to organize our self-defense. We surely 
must continue those efforts just now, when so little remains to 
be done to bring our defenses to a state of completion 

‘‘There prevail in Russia the same false notions about Austria- 
Hungary as we had about Japan before the last war. We say 
self-confidently: ‘Eh, what is Austria with her Army that is 
made up like a crazy-quilt? Can such an Army be dangerous? 
Who ever failed to lick the Austrians?’ ... But we will fall 
once more into a fatal and cruel error if we seriously underrate 
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the forces of Austria and overrate our own. If the Austgo. 
Hungarian Army was beaten a great many times in the last 
century, the very same misfortune has befallen our Army jp 
this century! If the Austro-Hungarian Army consists of 
soldiers of various nationalities, a whole third of our Army are 
alien races who, for example, Jews, Poles, Armenians, ete, 
are not at all in love with Russia. To expect that some Austro- 
Hungarians, being Slavs, will not fire at Russians, would be a 
fateful delusion. The war which has just come to an end showed 
conclusively that the Slav brethren, tho bound by ties of one 
religion and common fate, can not only fire at each other, but 
also perpetrate upon each other outrages of the bashi-bazouk 
order. The Poles, the nearest of Austrian Slavs, are our brethren, 
and the Ukrainians (Little Russians) are of the same blood 
and the same historical cradle—nevertheless their dearest 
dream is to be the advance-guard of the German-Magyar inva- 
sion upon us. . . . A hundred years ago, among the Napoleonic 
hordes which invaded Russia, there were Austrian Slavs. 

‘‘It is time to discard the antiquated conceptions of the 
Austro-Hungarian Army, for within the last three years it has 
grown into a formidable fighting force, thoroughly reorganized, 
A group of talented military men with the Crown-Prince Karl 
Ferdinand have worked over the reorganization of the Austro- 
Hungarian Army and have achieved successes that it would be 
a crime to ignore. We overlooked the growth of the Japanese 
Army, and were beaten.”’ 


After dwelling at length on the reforms introduced in the 
Austrian Army, the writer continues: 


‘‘People who traveled in Austria at the time of the last mobil- 
ization say that a war with Russia is quite popular there. Only 
the aged Emperor, not wishing to darken the end of his reign 
by a war-cloud, restrains the militant spirit of the party which 
is grouped around the ‘military cabinet’ of the Crown Prince. 
Besides the Army, various voluntary organizations are actually 
preparing for war, particularly the Polish and Ukrainese, whose 
hatred of Russia has become a sort of religion with them. ...... 

‘*The so-called ‘all-Slav idea’ is morally almost dead after 
the criminal and fratricidal war in the Balkans, and the so- 
called ‘Austro-Slavism’ (that is, the federation of the Slavs 
under the crown of the Hapsburgs) received a new impetus.” 


After enumerating the military Austria is 


making, Mr. Menshikov concludes: 


preparations 


‘‘Thus it can be seen that the Austro-Hungarian forces will 
be in absolute readiness by 1917, that is, there remain yet three 
to four years during which that monarchy will probably be 
disinclined to start a war under a trifling pretext or without any 
pretext at all. . . . Every growing force seeks a line of least 
resistance, and if the question is to be asked, Against whom 
will Austria lead her legions? a sensible reply would be: Hardly 
against her northern or western neighbors. The most likely 

















FRENCH INVASION OF RUSSIA 100 YEARS AGO AND TO-DAY. 
‘Welcome, children of France! As in 1812, so none of you now 
will ever see your fatherland again.”’ 

— © Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


object of the colossal expenditures and armaments is Russia, 
who hinders the Austrian Germans in their desire to gobble up 
the Balkan hash. Preparations are being made for a duel 
between the two heirs to Byzantium—at least on one side. 
The duel is being only postponed, for the pistols are not quite 
ready. Three months or three years—isn’t it all the same? 
But before the fatal end even three seconds are a lot of time.”— 
Translation made for Tue Literary DicEst. 
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SLIDE SHOWING BOY STEALING A RIDE. THE BOY KNOCKED DOWN BY CAR GOING THE OTHER WAY. 
PICTURES THAT WILL SAVE THE ARMS AND LEGS OF BROOKLYN BOYS. 








ORGANIZING CHILDREN FOR SAFETY 


dargers of the street has been organized by the rapid- cluded talks on other dangers—hence the gas-stove.” 


N (RUSADE for the protection of children from the form. To broaden the scope of the crusade, the lectures in- 


transit company that operates both the surface and Samples of the lectures or talks, which are different for children 
devate roads in the borough of Brooklyn, New York City, and of different ages, and vary widely from the ordinary type of 
has aroused so much attention and has been productive of such instruction, are quoted by the writer. The educational re- 
good results that it is expected to spread to other cities. This sults are said to have been marked. 


campaign, as described in The 
Electric Railway Journal (New 
York, December 13), was organ- 
ied in the spring of 1913, when 
arrangements were made for a 
“Children’s Safety Crusade,” 
directed toward instructing 
children how to avoid accidents 
while on the streets or vehicles. 
The Board of Education of the 
city of New York exprest sym- 
pathetic approval of this very 
practical form of education and 
gave the necessary authoriza- 
tion for lectures in the schools 
onsafety. We read: 


“Objective teaching was de- 
cided upon, and the lecturers 
were provided with a model 
ttolley-car, a gas-stove, cau- 
tion signs, and a large number 
of original accident drawings. 
With this assistance the lec- 
turers found it easy to hold 
the attention of even the 


: kindergarten children for the 


thirty-1ninute period which had 

n allowed for the presen- 
lation of the subject. The 
objects were taken up in turn 
for discussion, and the talks 
Were given in conversational 


We read again: 








“The greatest encourage- 
ment received in response to 
the talks were hundreds of 
letters from children in various 
schools expressing appreciation 
in the work. 

‘‘The work aroused interest 
in other ways. After the safety 
talk in Publie School No. 147, 
Brooklyn, a safety committee 
was formed, a ‘Safety Day’ 
arranged for, and the next issue 
of The Leader, a school pub- 
lication, was featured as a 
‘Safety’ number. Many of the 
subjects chosen for the pupils’ 
composition therein bear evi- 
dence that the children had 
paid careful attention to the 
lecture. This paper reaches 
about 5,000 families. 

“At the close of the safety 
talks short stories on safety in 
the form of illustrated leaflets 
were distributed, and each 
child received a button as a 
reminder of the lesson in cau- 
tion. The principals and 
teachers gave the movement 
their hearty cooperation and 








Illustrations by courtesy of the Vitagraph Company of America. encouraged it by having the 

CHILDREN LEARN ELECTRIC DANGERS. pupils write compositions and 
letters on safety. By special 
invitation, talks were given at 
mothers’ meetings and at an 


The lineman makes the repair, but is careful to use rubber gloves. 
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PICTORIAL PARABLE OF WHAT HAPPENED TO THE HEEDLESS DRIVER. 
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evening truant school, proving that in a very short time great 
interest was created in the work. 

‘**As the school campaign progressed safety plays were written, 
and a performance was given in two schools. Safety com- 
mittees were also formed in many schools. 

“The especially interesting new feature of the work is a 
motion-picture, “The Price of Thoughtlessness,’ prepared by 
E. C. Clarke, supervisor inspection bureau Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit System, and Roy F. Hanaford, of the Vitagraph Com- 
pany of America. The idea of using the, motion-picture as a 
supplement to the class-room instruction developed out of the 
school campaign and the summer-playground work of last spring. 
The picture was produced with the cooperation of the Vitagraph 
Company of America, and it proved an excellent medium to 
illustrate how children meet with accidents through carelessness 
and thoughtlessness. Deceene 

“Each lecturer is provided with the services of a man who 
drives the safety wagon that carries the objects from school 
to school. The lecturers begin their work in the schools at nine 
o'clock morning assembly and give four lectures each day.” 


While thiscampaign was started by the street-railway company 
and was intended primarily to prevent street-car accidents, 
it has been broadened to include all common sources of danger, 
and will no doubt save scores or hundreds of children from early 
graves or from being crippled for life. An idea of its propor- 
tions may be gained from the following: 


The work in the schools last spring proved so successful 
that the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Systern determined to enlarge 
its scope very materially and to make permanent provision for 
this systematic study of the question of public safety. To this 
end a Bureau of Public Safety was organized to take charge of 
all the work relating to the edueation of the general public in 
matters of safety. Through this bureau the company invited 
a number of Brooklyn citizens occupying leading positions in 
various phases of the life of the borough to cooperate in forming 
the Brooklyn Committee of Publie Safety. On Oct. 20 the 
first meeting of this committee was held. Addresses were made 
by Col. T. S. Williams, president of the Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, and Gen. George W. Wingate, who presided at 
the meeting. Steps were taken for the permanent organiza- 
tion of the committee with thirty-three members, the body 
being divided into subcommittees as follows: Schools and 
playgrounds, public and sectarian; boy scouts; chureh and 
civic organizations; publie institutions other than schools; 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic; structures, pavements, and 
excavations; street-railways; explosives, fireworks, and firearms; 
law and legislation; hazardous occupations; publicity; perma- 
nent officers; executive committee. 

‘Great interest has been shown by the press and public, and it 
is anticipated that the committee named will play an important 
part in safeguarding the lives of both children and adults.” 


CAUSES OF NATIONAL LETHARG 


HAT A PEOPLE, as a social group, may be Sethargic 


or energetic from causes that have nothing to do with the 
lethargy or the energy of the units that make it up, is 


the thesis of Isaac Emery Ash, in a paper contributed to Th 
American Journal of Sociology (Chicago, December). According 
to this writer, the available productive energy of a sociciy is not 
always equal to the sum of the physical vigor and menta! acumen 
of all the individuals. Productive energy, like controlling be 
liefs, is largely dependent upon the social atmosphere by which it 
is surrounded. To account for the fact that some peoples are 
lethargic, while others are energetic, we must determine the 
conditions that make unavailable their social reserve of energy. 
Among these, as formulated by the writer, are communism in 
property and industry, overdeveloped institutionalism, too 
many old men as leaders, undue reverence for past achieve- 
ments, isolation of any kind—physieal, social, or eeonomic—and 
finally, the direction of attention to processes rather than pur- 
poses. All these things, we are told, tend away from progress. 
Of the effects of communism, the writer says: 


“It is self-evident that any set of conditions which places a 
check or curb on self-expression, innovation, and initiative, and 
which causes men to move in herds and to aet in unison or in 
accordance with a prescribed standard will have a tendency to 
eliminate all rivalry, and will stifle interest by substituting, as 
the motive to action, the impelling force of necessity for the 
lure of hope and the suggestion of a personal interest. . . . Com- 
munism can demand no more than that each one come up with 
the average; and it is a fact of common experience that any at- 
tempt to conform to an average immediately lowers that average. 
since it is so much easier for the superior to slacken his pace or 
to lowe his standard than for the inferior to increase or raise his. 
Thus does the average, by its own weight, tend to sink to con- 
stantly lowering levels.” 


Institutionalism, when too greatly developed, acts in much the 
same way, favoring mechanism as against personality. Ot the 
dominance of old men as a lethargic influenc’, we are told: 


‘That periods of stagnation or depression in a country’s history 
are likely to be contemporaneous with the domination of afiairs 
by superannuates, while periods that are pregnant with change 
and reform are marked by the presence and influence of youth 
in the councils of state, is strikingly shown in an investigation 
made by B. E. Gowin at the University of Wisconsin, in 1909, 
on the ‘Correlation between Reformative Epochs and the 
Leadership of Young Men.’ In this a comparison is made be- 
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tween the average ages of the leaders in ten of the world’s great- self-directed activity, shut away from everything that can touch 
| est modern reform movements with the ages of the leaders in’ their interests or provoke their enthusiasm, with no opportunity 
times of quiet and conservatism. In the Protestant Reforma- for developing a reserve of energy—is it not the normal thing to 
tion the average age of the leaders at the time of their greatest expect that they should develop into either listless, calloused 
activity was thirty-eight years. In the Puritan Revolution of dullards or unstrung neurasthenics?”’ 
1640 it was forty years. In the American Revolution the age 
of the leaders averaged thirty-eight years. At the beginning of 
the French Revolution the average of the eleven men who be- 


eame leaders was but thirty-four years. Other periods and the PIGMIES AND GIANTS BY FEEDING 


age o! leaders are: 





Antislavery movement in America.......... 41 IMPLY BY REGULATING the food of tadpoles, Dr. 


Regeneration of Prussia, 1808-15........... 46 J. F. Gudernatsch, of New York, working in the laboratory 


Modernizing of Japan............ DoS a 38 of Prof. Alfred Kohn, of the University of Prague, Bohemia, 
Awakening of China..................... 38 has succeeded in growing tiny frogs and giant tadpoles at will. 
Rovenapiee im SWMBMB. . .- 25. osc = This result is attained by feeding the tadpoles the two best- 
RGVte de PROT... 5 i ks ve ed 32 j ; : 
known of the internal-secretion glands, the thyroid and the 
“In contrast to the above he shows that the average age of th . -s, Thyroid feeding seems to stop increase in size, but to 
leade' s in these same countries in times noted for their conserva- quicken development, so that the tiny larve, without growing 
tism was from twenty to thirty-three years greater. i ae s 
larger, put out legs and turn into miniature frogs; while thymus 
Worse still than the dominance of the old is the supremacy of feeding favors growth, but not development, so that the 
the dvad—the control of a nation’s affairs by the customs and 
ideas of the men of long ago. This is what has been the matter 


with ‘he non-progressive Orient. A somewhat similar effect is 

; that «f isolation, as in the mountain regions of the South. Old 
customs and traditions govern here, not so much from the 

— revercnce of ancestors as from the physical difficulty of acquiring ; 
new ‘deals. The same is true, too, of forms of isolation other 

2 than »hysical: 

argic , hs , : 

i economie enterprises who have risen from the lower ranks is that 

r) 































































“The greatest value to society of leaders in social reform and 











their «xample appears as a rift in the cloud of isolation through id 
Ip, Is which; others of less penetrating vision may see a star of hope. 
. The The vreatest service that leaders like Booker T. Washington and 


. c . PIGMIES AND GIANTS TO ORDER. 
others are performing for the negroes does not consist so much 


in the industrial and economic training which they are giving, 
however great that may be, but rather in stimulating interest 
imen and discovering for them energies and capabilities of which they 
x be- were unaware. 


rding 
S not 


a. Thyroid-fed tadpoles turning into pigmy frogs. 
b. Thymus-fed tadpoles turning into giants. 











ich it “One of the arguments advanced by the people of the South tadpoles fed upon this gland grow into giants while showing 
a are against the abolition of slavery was that the only way the fruits yo tendency to take upon themselves frogs’ estate. Says 

of the negroes’ labors could be made to support them was to hold : : z aa ; 
> the Dr. Gudernatsch, in substance, in a pamphlet describing his 


them to work at unskilled labor, principally upon the plantations | mes? 
ergy. under the constant vigilance of the taskmaster. It was argued ‘vestigation: 
m in that to free the negroes would be to make of them pauper wards 

too of the state or private charity. But with freedom and the 
prospect of receiving a personal remuneration for their work it 
has been found that free labor is more economical than slave 
labor. Instead of their not being able to maintain themselves, 


“The most striking and at the same time unquestionable 
results were attained by thyroid feeding. They were the same 
in all experiments. The influence of the thyroid food was such 
that it stopt any further growth, but, on the contrary, led to an 
abnormal diminution of the size in the animals treated, while 


lleve- 
—and 


pur- they have in the fifty years since their emancipation accumulated Sesame tt entcleatel ths Cibiieles af ten tile 
. . ° Ss ce ¢ » > re € > , 
rTess, property representing almost three times the value which they . ; 


immensely and brought it to a premature end. It was of little 
importance at which stage of differentiation the thyroid diet 
began or which kind of food had been given before. Under 


themselves represented as slaves, and still have left sufficient 
energy to secure at least a modicum of education for three-fourths 


ces a of their number. And the reason was not that the negroes were i : ee! 

, and sullen and rebellious, refusing to exert themselves as slaves, nor all cepeumesances the influence of the thyroid food became 
or in that they did not fear the taskmaster’s lash; it was because there noticeable «hele short a Reape ; 

ey to was no motive in their work but dread, no interest to tap the This influence a have ee eee ne pats: be — 
ao feeerve of energy, and no anticipation to counteract the reflexes cluded from two kinds of observ ations. —— within a very 
ay of defense. All effort was at the expense of the local production short time, three to five days after the beginning of the ex- 


periments, changes in the outer features of the animals were 
noticeable; second, the influence on all tadpoles of one group 
Finally, the writer thus applies his dictum regarding the was uniform and rather parallel. While, for instance, in other 
groups not fed on thyroid the influence of the food became 
evident gradually, without abolishing the individual differences, 

“When we apply this principle to the study of modern in- so that the individuals of one group grew their hind legs, fore 
dustrial systems we can perhaps appreciate a little more fully legs, etc., one after the other, often at intervals of many days; 
the great draft which they make upon human energy. Before the thyroid diet, on the other hand, brought all the animals 
the dominance of the machine in modern industry, each work- of one group within a few hours, not more than twenty-four, 
+h the man in nearly all trades fashioned some article in its entirety. to the same stage of development. However, it can not be 
f the His interest was sustained by an idea associated with the finished said that the individual differences were entirely abolished. 
‘ product. . . . But how is it possible for a worker to bring a per- The measurable signs of these differences, the intervals between 
. sonal interest and enthusiasm to his work when his sole task is the corresponding phases of development, were greatly reduced 


Com- of energy.” 
. with 
Ly at- 
rage, inad\ isability of exalting processes over purposes: 
ee OF 
e his. 
» con- 


‘story to perform a single operation over and over from morning till since the entire period of development was much shortened. 

stairs tight upon bits of material that pass as monotonously as ‘‘One of the most peculiar features is that the time at which 
hange the tclegraph-poles pass the windows of a moving passenger- the feeding begins is of no importance as regards its results. 
vouth ALS seers The stages of development of the animals to be treated may be 
ration “And the ease is all the more serious when these workers are chosen, but always the same results will be obtained. Animals 
"1909. growing children. It is a biological principle that any organ or in different stages of development, others that had starved 


1 the faculty regularly prevented from functioning will atrophy. for many weeks, and still others that had before been fed on 
le be- These child workers, denied the opportunity for spontaneous other substances were placed on thyroid diet with exactly the 
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same results; within a few days the rapid differentiation of 
the body began. Thus extremely young or very old tadpoles 
could be foreed to undergo their metamorphosis quickly. 

“The second influence of the thyroid diet, the suppression of 
growth, is merely the consequence of the precocious develop- 
ment. As soon as thyroid food is given, the differentiation 
of the body begins. Hand in hand with the progressing meta- 
morphosis goes, more than in the case in normal development, a 
reduction of the body mass (resorption of the tail, loss of water, 
therefore an increasing compactness of the body, etec.). The 
outcome of such precocious metamorphoses are then very small 
(pigmy) frogs. 

“The thyroid showed still other peculiar influences on the 
behavior of the tadpoles. Toward the end of the metamor- 
phosis the animals hardly moved about in the water. They 
were always lying quietly, generally on their backs. When 
disturbed they would move for a few seconds in a somewhat 
convulsive manner and then drop again to the bottom of the 
dish, while tadpoles fed on other material would swim about 
for along time. The reason for this may be that the thyroid-fed 
tadpoles always began to reduce their tail before the extremities 
were at all or sufficiently strongly developed. The extremities, 
even if fully developed, were always extremely thin, merely 
threadlike, and could hardly be used for swimming a long 
time. 

‘‘The influence of the thymus diet on the development of the 
tadpoles was as evident as that of the thyroid, but less striking. 
The thymus food caused an accelerated growth beyond the 
normal (giant tadpoles), and at the same time it retarded or 
completely supprest the differentiation of the body. In doing 
so individual differences were very much emphasized, so that an 
interval of several weeks elapsed between the metamorphosis 
of the first and the last tadpole, while in normal development 
the difference amounted to days only. The strongest tadpoles, 
or, better, those which at the start of the feeding had progressed 
most in their development, were best able to keep pace with the 
control. Those, however, which were backward in their de- 
velopment at the time the thymus diet began stayed much 
behind the contro}, since they were attacked by the thymus 
at a less advanced stage of differentiation, and further because 
they remained longest on thymus diet. 

“The thyroid and thymus diets were thus diametrically 
opposite in their influences. Their relative action, however, 
corresponds with the views held regarding the physiological 
properties of these organs. Experiments of the kind discust 
in this paper may perhaps give a direction for further 
studies toward a rational application of thymus and thyroid 
preparations.” 


We are informed that experiments in this country have 
confirmed in part the experiments above described. 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR CEMENT—In a recent official report, 
United States Consul W. W. Masterson, of Harput, Turkey, states 
that in that country, where cement is hardly known, a sub- 
stitute has been found that has met with good results when 
applied in filling crevices, covering joints, and for numerous 
other purposes. The mixture is satisfactory in water, but must 
be allowed to dry before it is submerged, says The Electrical 
Review and Western Electrician (Chicago, December 13), in a 
note on Consul Masterson’s report: 


“The mixture is slaked lime, linseed-oil, and cotton-fiber. 
Generally a hollowed-out stone is used, altho a flat, hard surface 
will answer, and the process is started by pouring the oii on 
a handful of cotton, after which the lime is dusted in. It is then 
kneaded until the whole is thoroughly mixed and about the 
consistency of dough. The more it is kneaded the better it 
becomes. This compound has undergone a severe endurance 
test at the Harput consulate. Two years ago the stone floor 
in the baleony on the north side of the house leaked in several 
places and rotted the woodwork supporting the baleony. The 
floor was finally taken up, new timber added, and the stone 
flags again put down. Between each stone this mixture was 
forced in and smoothed over the joints. It took several days 
for hardening, the oil spread out on the stones for about half an 
inch from each joint, leaving a slight mark, but the compound 
soon hardened like cement, and to-day the surface over the 
part where the stones are joined is as hard and smooth and 
water-tight as if cement had been used.”’ 


* the technic of masonry—the rest was his art. 


BUILDERS: OLD AND NEW 


‘sk THE AGE of the great cathedrals had its jerry- 
builders and grafters and incompetents, even as this 
present day, we are assured by a writer in The Envyineer- 
ing Record (New York, December 6). It is only the fit structures 
that have survived; a medieval building means to us a solid and 
enduring piece of work, but that is only because it is the enduring 
that endures; the other kind crumbles early and is forgotten, 
An architectural hornet’s nest was recently stirred up by a 
writer in a London paper who bemoaned the passing of the 
craftsman from his one-time leadership, and lamented tht the 
master builder of medieval times had given place to the mere 
architect of to-day. Says The Record: 


‘‘Granting that there were giants in those days who left 
behind them monuments of such eternal beauty that they have 
been the chief inspiration of all that has come after, it is hy no 
means true that the merit belongs to the builder or the crafts- 
man alone. The great work of antiquity was wrought },\ the 
combination of artist and mason in proportions now unknown, 
with time as their silent partner. However the creative mind 
began its career, its host was usually sleeping in the erypt it had 
planned a century or so before the building, as we know it, was 
finished. As to the most of medieval work, it has gone to well- 
deserved decay long since. We let our imaginations run riot 
in dreams of the faithful workman’s loving artistry, fory«tting 
the nameless and pestilent bunglers whose clumsy : ngers 
wrought abominations in wood and stone. And few even of the 
masterpieces have escaped the stupid and ruthless meddling 
of the renovator, whether architect or builder by training 

‘‘No, the old days were as full of bad design and worse »xecu- 
tion as our own. The ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey in York, for 
instance, show as vile a grade of rubble as any cheap contractor 
of the twentieth century could imagine, and the building tumbled 
easily into the decay it deserved. Some of the good and stable 
work of the past has happily remained to us and has served as a 
model from century to century. The ordinary architect of to- 
day makes fewer mistakes by copying it than by trusting ‘o his 
own imagination. Whether his predecessor began as artist or 
as mason makes precious little difference. 

‘But before passing hasty judgment upon the architect of 
our own times, think a moment of the evil days upon which he 
has fallen. In the medieval times he must perforce know only 
If he were 
building a church the fine stimulus of the Gothie was his inspir- 
ation, and his medium was craftsmanship in stone. To-day 
he must know masonry and concrete, structural steel and sani- 
tary plumbing, lighting and heating, electric wiring and acoustics. 
The old congregation did not need to read and mostly couldn't, 
expected to be cold and generally was, could not understand the 
Latin of the service even if it chanced to hear it. Little need 
for wonder or blame then if the architect, having to be a Jack 
of all trades, bungles a goodly number of structures if he tries 
to cover the whole range single-handed. The wonder is not that 
he sometimes does badly, but that he ever succeeds in rising 
out of the turmoil into greatness. 

‘‘Besides all this he has to struggle against or make surrender 
to a complex commercialism that makes the machinery of 
construction terribly intricate. His predecessor did not have 


. to plan for buying his stone from one source, his steel from 


another, and his woodwork from a third; he was not hounded by 
agents of patented devices nor pestered by circulars of supplies 
offering him ‘the usual architect’s commission of — per cent.’ 
If he were a grafter it was by malice prepense, and not by daily 
temptation. All these things the architect of to-day has to 
endure, besides being called a slavish copyist if he turns to the 
best in antiquity and a commonplace innovator if he does not. 
‘His chief hope is in suiting himself as best he may to new 
conditions, calling in technical advisers on the details which he 
can not in the nature of things have time to master, even if he 
has the ability, standing the more firmly by the interests of his 
client as he confronts a regiment of subcontractors, and remem- 
bering that he must be artist before being engineer or contractor. 
Originality and resourcefulness are much more difficult to find 
than technical or constructional skill, and if the architect 1s 
to be more than a master mason or boss concrete-mixer it must 
be by the possession of these attributes. 


one can not but realize that art did not die with the Gothic 
nor perish with the Romanesque.”’ 
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“THE OLD DAYS WERE FULL OF BAD DESIGN AND WORSE EXECUTION.” 


The ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey in York, for instance, show as vile a grade of rubble as any cheap contractor of the twentieth century 
could imagine, and the building tumbled easily into the decay it deserved.” 











THE LAST OF THE DARWINIANS 


five pages, and this was en- 
larged during the summer 
of 1844 into one of 230 
pages.” —Darwin’s Autobi- 


elapsed before my ague fit was 
over, I had thought out almost 
the whole of the theory; and the 
same evening I sketched the draft 


group of British naturalists was Alfred Russel Wal- 


‘| = LAST SURVIVOR of the nineteenth-century 


lace, who died a few days ago at the ripe age of 


ninety. 


In a sketch of Wallace contributed by Prof. Henry 


Fairfield Osborn, of Columbia University, to The Popular Science 


Mont 
chai! 
Lyell and Darwin. 
a'th 
natu 


ly (New York, December), he is cited as the third link in a 
of ‘‘closely kindred spirits,’ of which the two first were 
Lyell’s ‘“‘Principles of Geology” (1832) 
inspired Darwin, who was followed by Wallace. 


Wallace, 


fourteen years Darwin’s junior, advanced the theory of 
il selection at the same time as Darwin. 


The two men, 


Profi ssor Osborn tells us, were inspired by the same studies, 
tho Darwin was a university man and Wallace self-educated. 
“They enjoyed,’’ we are told, ‘‘a similar current of influence 


from men, from books, and from nature.” 


The way in which 


the idea of the new theory arose in the mind of each was prac- 


tically the same. 


‘*The parallel,”’ says Professor Osborn, ‘‘ was 


extraordinary’; and he gives it in the following striking form: 


Darwin 


“Tn Oetober, 1838, that 
is, fifteen months after I 
had begun my systematic 
inquiry, I happened to read 
for amusement, ‘Malthus 
on Population,’ and being 
well prepared to appreciate 
the struggle for existence 
which everywhere goes on 
from long-continued obser- 
vations of the habits of 
animals and plants, it at 
once struck me that under 
these circumstances favor- 
able variations would tend 
to be preserved, and unfa- 
vora)le ones to be destroyed. 
The result of this would 
be the formation of new 
species. Here, then, I had 
at last got a theory by which 
to work; but. I was so anx- 
lous to avoid prejudice that 
I determined not for some 
time to write even the brief- 
est sketch of it. In June, 
1842, I first allowed myself 
the satisfaction of writing a 
very brief abstract of my 
theory in pencil, in thirty- 


WALLACE 


‘In February, 1858, I was suffer- 
ing from a rather severe attack of 
intermittent fever at Ternate, in 
the Moluccas; and one day, while 
lying on my bed during the cold 
fit, wrapt in blankets, tho the 
thermometer was at 88° Fabhr., 
the problem again presented itself 
to me, and something led me to 
think of the ‘positive checks’ 
described by Malthus in his ‘Es- 
say on Population,’ a work I had 
read several years before, and 
which had made a deep and per- 
manent impression on my mind. 
These checks—war, disease, fam- 
ine, and the like—must, it occurred 
to me, act on animals as well as 
man. Then I thought of the 
enormously rapid multiplication 
of animals, causing these checks to 
be much more effective in them 
than in the case of man; and 
while pondering vaguely on this 
fact there suddenly flashed upon 
me the idea of the survival of the 
fittest—that the individuals re- 
moved by these checks must be 
on the whole inferior to those that 
survived. In the two hours that 


ography, chap. II. of my paper, and in the two suc- 
ceeding evenings wrote it out in 
full and sent it by the next post 
to Mr. Darwin.’’—Wallace’s ‘‘My 
Life,”’ p. 212. 


In closing his account of Wallace’s life, which was that of an 
active writer and thinker to the very last, Professor Osborn 
can not refrain from moralizing over what he calls ‘‘the pendu- 
lum of scientific opinion.” He says: 


‘*The discovery of a great truth such as the law of selection 
is always followed by an overvaluation, from which there is 
certain to bea reaction. We are in the midst of such a reaction 
at the present time, in which the Darwin-Wallace theory of 
natural selection is less appreciated than it will be in the future 
when there comes a fresh readjustment of scientific values. 

“It is well to remember that we may not estimate either the 
man of science or his conclusions as of our own period, but must 
project ourselves in imagination into the beginnings of his thought 
and into the travails of his mind, considering how much larger 
he was than the men about him, how far he was an innovator, 
breaking away from the traditions of his times, how far his 
direct observations apart from theory are true and permanent, 
and how far his theories have contributed to the great stream of 
biological thought. 

‘‘Our perspective has covered a long, honorable span of sixty- 
five years into the beginnings of the thinking life of a natural 
philosopher whose last volume, ‘The World of Life,’ of the year 
1911, gives as clear a portrayal of his final opinions as that 
which his first essay of 1858 portrays of his early opinions. [A 
still later volume on ‘Social Environment and Moral Progress’ 
appeared a few months ago.] 

**We follow the cycle of his reflection beginning with ‘adapta- 
tion’ as the great mystery to be solved; in the middle and sanguine 
period of life, ‘adaptation’ is regarded as fully explained by 
natural selection; in the closing and conservative period of life 
‘adaptation’ is again regarded in some of its phases as entirely 
beyond human powers of interpretation, not only in the evolu- 
tion of the mental and spiritual nature of man, but in such 
marvelous manifestations as the scales of butterflies or the 
wings of birds. 

‘‘From our own intellectual experience we may sympathize 
with the rebound of maturity from the buoyant confidence of 
the young man of thirty-five who finds in natural selection the 
entire solution of the problem of fitness which has vexed the 
mind and aroused the scientific curiosity of man since the time 
of Empedocles. We have ourselves experienced a loss of con- 
fidence with advancing years, an increasing humility in the 
face of transformations which become more and more mysterious 
the more we study them, altho we may not join with this mas- 
ter in his appeal to an organizing and directing supernatural 
principle.” 


















































“MONNA LISA’S” RETURN 


ARK TWAIN once pointed a moral for all such thieves 


as the one the ‘‘Monna Lisa’’ from the 


He showed how easy it was to steal a white 


who stole 
Louvre. 
elephant, but how hard it became to get rid of it afterward. 


The **Monna Lisa’”’ was a veritable white elephant, and with the 





DO YOU FEEL AN EVIL SPELL? 


long enough. . 








‘*It has an atmosphere of indefinable evil,’ we are warned, and ‘if you look at it 
. you will be glad to escape from its influence.” 


if not destroyed, as many had come to believe, would ove day 

turn up. The latter consummation now ends in a triumphal 

progress home. Unnumbered thousands at Florence flick to 

see the lady with the smile. From here she continuc<d her 

triumphal progress to Rome before setting out under honorable 
escort for Paris. Meantime it might be of e: ‘hetie 
value to review some of the public commen: ; that 
this startling event in the art world has <alled 
forth. The New York Times prints this: 

“Tt is a significant fact that the fame of ‘eon- 
ardo da Vinci’s portrait of the wife of Gioc«: do ig 
greater by far to-day than at any other t. xe in 
the four hundred odd years of its exis ence, 
Enormous crowds assemble wherever it .s ex- 
hibited. All the history and legend assvw: iated 
with the painting have become subjects oi com- 


inon talk the world over. Women in Ita!y are 
trying to imitate the mysterious smile of \ionna 
Lisa and cosmetics are employed to reproduce 
her sallow complexion on the faces of the living. 


Variously gifted Leonardo enjoyed much fame 
in his lifetime and has been held in high repute 
among the initiate ever since, but never was he 


so famous as the theft and recovery of his great- 
est work have made him, 395 years after his 
death. How much more may be said of the in- 
creased fame of that almost unknown Florecitine 
woman whom Leonardo made the subject of his 
ever-living picture! In spirit she travels in state 
through Italy and France, and the multitude as- 
sembles to do her honor. Florence, Rome, and 
Paris strive to outdo each other in rejoicing 
over the emergence of the counterfeit present- 
ment of ‘ Monna Lisa’ from its hiding-place. 

“Tt might be impertinent to inquire what all 
this emotional excitement has to do with appre- 
ciation of the fine arts, how much of it is due to 
the prodigious advertisement of the large money 
value of the picture, how much to sheer curiosity, 
how much to the tendency of the multitude to 
follow common impulses, of crowds to swell 
crowds. In the case of the ‘Monna Lisa’ all this 
does not signify so much. That painted panel 
holds the very image of life. The vitality of the 
portrait surpasses all the other merits the critics of 
many ages of art criticism have discovered in it. 
That semblance of life must impress all who look 
upon the painting, however ignorant they may be 
of the principles of art. The ‘Monna Lisa’ is as- 
suredly worthy of the tributes lately paid to it. 
There are few other pictures in the world so 
worthy.” 


What the bandying about of the name of the 
mysterious lady may mean to the commonalty of 
mankind is noted by the Boston Traveler, which 
takes toll of our habit of flippancy over losses 
tragic in other senses than the theft of a picture: 








whole world on the alert to find it after its disappearance, over 


two years ago, not the remotest art center where a likely 
avail the thief. He must be 
credited with a certain historic imagination, however, for he took 
the masterpiece back to the greatest fountainhead of Italian 


art and then, when publicly denounced, excused his act on the 


eustomer could be found would 


score of revenge for Napoleon’s ravages among the art treasures 
of his native Italy. During the two years of mysterious waiting 


it must -have been felt that the world’s most famous painting, 


‘Persons hereabouts, when they hear the name 
first spoken, are likely to confuse it with one of the missing 
young women, like Dorothy Arnold or Jessie McCann. But 
there was no poisoned needle for ‘La Joconde.’ She was ripped 
out of her frame by a sharp knife-blade, arntdthe world which 
never hears of masterpieces took its first lesson in art. How 
much would a vaudeville manager offer for a chance to put 
‘Monna Lisa’ on his cireuit? But perhaps a rigid censorship 
would prevent Boston from her painted wiles.” 


Boston, this same paper declares, has had a lecturer “who 
appears to be a man of righteousness,’’ who descanted on the 
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ss of Monna Lisa’s smile,’’ and declared it was ‘‘so 

with maliciousness that one could not long gaze 
features without wishing to get away from her in- 
Others report a similar utterance from Mr. Kane S. 
gnith in a lecture on “‘ Beauty and Morality”’ at the University 
London. He has called the fire of several of our newspapers, 
the Colun: bia Record being one: 


“wickedn¢ 
surehargec 
ypon her 


fluence. 


“Only tne other day, so far from reading the light of supreme 
jminine | 1ppiness in the famous smile, Kane 8. Smith, a lecturer 
juiversity of London, in speaking on ‘Beauty 
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there that he carries on his work as a learned grammarian, an 
eminent jurist, an inspired poet, and an illustrious professor, 
illuminating Latin America with the flame of his multifarious 
talent. It must be admitted that Chile is not a thankless soil, 
but feeundates with its richest juices the literary seeds which 
the auspicious winds have carried thither from other countries, 
converting them into tall trees that cast a grateful shade. And 
if her adopted children have been illustrious, so also have her 
own sons. Chile can point with pride to Barros Arena as an 
historian, to Izidoro Errazuriz as an orator, to Zorobabel Ro- 
driguez as an economist, and to Eusebio Lilo as a poet. A hundred 





at the U! l e : 
ty,’ contended that the painting of this di- 





and Mora 

vinity, bet ore whose shrine generations have worshiped, 
‘one of the most actively evil pictures ever painted, 
theembo: iment of all evil the painter could imagine 
pt into he most attractive form he could devise.’ 
The lectu: or admitted that it was an exquisite piece of 
painting, -ut said, ‘if you look at it long enough to get 
into its at nosphere, I think you will be glad to escape 
fom its fluence. It has an atmosphere of indefin- 
able evil. 

“The : audience is stated to have applauded enthu- 
jasticall:. but it is probable they would have applauded 
qually « heartily if the |ecturer had found the influ- 
ences of te picture good.” 

The far 
eruttera! 
smile, ho 

“We ore glad that she is going back to the Louvre, 
and some of us are doubtless glad that she can scarcely 


bethreatcning to go on the vaudeville stage. And that 
isa lure few famous ones can resist these days.” 


us passage from Pater, no more than the new- 
‘es of Kane Smith, will settle the problem of the 
ever, but the Indianapolis News reassures us: 





LITERARY BEACONS OF SOUTH 
AMERICA 











Argentine could furnish us something else beside 
the tango, doubtless, if we were in a mood to 
take it. Perhaps the tango, when it has run its course, 
wil lead to more spiritual matters. There is a South- 
American literature of very considerable proportions, 


Gi Latin-American countries as Chile and the 





ANOTHER. 


“*Monna Lisa has been found." 
“So! White Slavers again!” 
—Boardman Robinson in the New York Tribune. 








which the Chilean Minister to England enlarged upon 

before the Authors’ Club, of London, at a recent meeting, and 
atthe head of that literature stands one who figures for the Latin- 
American mind as Shakespeare does for England, Goethe for 
Germany, Moliére for France, Dante for Italy, and Cervantes 
for Spain. Alonso de Ercilla was his name, and, says Sefior 
Don Augustin Edwards, ‘‘the genius of Cervantes appraises his 
wrk in his immortal ‘Don Quixote’ as one of the three best 
books written in heroic verse in the language of Castile, and as 
Tho he was 
of Spanish blood, ‘‘Chile claims him as the first of her poets, 
and it was in Chile that he was born into the light of immor- 
tality.” With the glow of Latin exuberance he continues: 


ole of the richest poetic gems possest by Spain.” 


“Over there, in the dim, humid forests of Araucania, pen- 
‘trating with fire and sword into the new dominions won for 
the crown of Spain by the intrepidity of the Conquistadores, 
‘ontending against the bravest, most indomitable race of that 
‘olntry, a warrior-poet of generous heart, of fertile imagination 
autd of the temper of steel, wrote the first epic poem that immor- 
talized the heroism of a conquering nation, and of a nation that 
was defeated, but never subdued—wrote it seated under the 
wks that shook to their ancient roots at the thunder of the 
‘onflict, and fell split by fire with their branches stretched sky- 
vard like arms imploring pity.” 

In order that we shall not be too surprized by the wealth of 
formation our ‘distinguished ex-President, now visiting these 
ttalms, may be expected to bring back, we may give attention 
‘0 the account of other notable South-Americans that the 
London Standard quotes from Don Augustin’s speech: 


“Ercilla is not the only instance. Don Andres Bello, born in 
Venezuc la, develops in Chile his powerful intellectuality. It is 


years of order and of liberty have made possible in Chile the 
evolution of many intellects of the first rank. 

‘‘Community of idiom, territorial vicinity, and the political 
convulsions which agitated their country induced three famous 
Argentinos—Sarmiento, Vicente Lopez, and Alberdi—to enrich 
with their writings the literary patrimony of Chileans. Return- 
ing to their native land, they dedicated themselves to work 
which has survived their epoch, and in the company of the two 
Mitres (one the historian-politician, the other the critic and 
commentator), of inspired poets like Lugones, Hernandez, and 
Echeverria, and others, they created the literary annals of the 
Argentine Republic. Cuba can boast of Heredia as a poet; 
Mexico of historians like Antonio di Solis, of dramatic authors 
like Anastasio, Ochoa, and Eusibio Vela, and of poets like José 
Joaquin Pesado and Manuel Carpio. Colombia is fortunate to 
number among her sons Rufino José Cuervo, one of the glorious 
pillars of the Castilian tongue; Caro, who possest the para- 
doxical talent of being at one and the same time poet and 
statesman; Jorge Isaacs, the most popular of Latin-American 
novelists. Poets have been born in Ecuador who incarnate the 
exuberance of her superb scenery; and Peru is the cradle of 
Ricardo Parma, the most genuinely Latin-American author, 
creator of a kind of writing which will always have a place of 
honor in the literary annals of that continent. 

‘A comprehensive glance leads one to think that perhaps 
the literature of the Latin-American countries is passing through 
a period of transition. Without abandoning the old models of 
the Spanish classics, it has of necessity suffused itself with the 
environment in which it flourishes, and while it suffers a little 
from lack of local color, owing to the excessive influence and 
strong attraction exerted by French authors in particular, it 
acquires, also of necessity, new turns of phrase, new orienta- 
tions, which arise from the mingling of races, from the peculiar 
necessities of the region, and from the traditions of each 
people.” 
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THE LAUREATE’S NEW EFFORT 


to do, thinks the New York Tribune, Mr. Bridges has 

looked up a new “‘job.”’ He is leading an effort to rescue 
the English language from slovenly tongues. He has enrolled 
Mr. Thomas Hardy and the editors of the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary, besides sundry Oxford professors, in ‘‘a society of 
scholars,’ for the ‘‘encouragement of the use of pure English.” 
Perhaps if a similar effort, begun in this country a few years ago, 
had had a laureate to lead it, we should have heard something 
more of the project after the organizing throes were over. It 
can't be that we were found out not to need reforming after all. 
Dr. Bridges is going to attack the English for saying ‘‘neycher”’ 
for ‘‘nature,”’ ‘‘chiune”’ for ‘‘tune,”’ ‘‘powing” for “‘ pouring,” 
the omission of the ‘‘h” from ‘‘wheel’’ and ‘“‘when.” ‘‘He 
would send Englishmen to Ireland and Scotland to learn their 
‘r’ and ‘h,’” says this editor, who, however, hasn’t a great deal 
of encouragement to offer: 


P.: RHAPS because there isn’t much for a Poet Laureate 


‘‘There has been a chorus of praise for the movement. And 
yet the very praise has indicated the confusion and difficulty 
which face these restorers. The English that Johnson spoke 
‘has been stated as the ideal before the reformers. Yet some 
critics have scoffed at the idea that Johnsonian pronunciation 
was ideal. Also the Oxford source of the movement has led to 
sharp comments upon the lax standard of pronunciation upheld 
by the Concise Oxford Dictionary. That volume took pro- 
nunciation as its authors found it in every-day English speech, 
with some alarming results. Such versions as ‘carry’ for ‘car- 
riage,’ ‘mountin’ for ‘mountain,’ ‘jewll’ for ‘jewel,’ and ‘fored’ 
for ‘forehead,’ were conspicuous. 

‘** Altogether, we fear that Dr. Bridges is facing an almost 
insuperable task. The ways of tongues are unfortunately most 
difficult to change, even if you can agree on the standard to 
which they should conform. We wish him well. But the wells 
of English strike pretty deep—beyond the control of most so- 
cieties of scholars, it has appeared in the past.” 


So far as the writing of English goes, even the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette doubts if much will be accomplished: 


“The exigencies of various branches of every-day life require 
—even demand—the employment of jargon—medical, commer- 
cial, and soon. The standard of purity in writing can only 
be usefully held up before the eyes of the comparatively 
few who have the leisure and the capacity to write literary 
English. 

**But the aim which Dr. Bridges has set before himself is to 
restore the tongue that Johnson spoke, rather than that which 
Johnson wrote. Here, we own, there is a world-wide scope for 
the activities of the society. We would not have them aim at a 
dead uniformity. Language is a living thing, and in all varia- 
tions of tone and accent there is implicit a corresponding variation 
in the characteristics of the speakers. It would be disastrous if 
the whole country adopted the intonation of the pundit caste. 
May we say that there is room for doubt whether even John- 
sonian pronunciation reflects the real ‘well of English undefiled’? 
Even cockney, the abominable vulgarisms of which are half 
redeemed by its raciness, should be left in its proper sphere. 
What is detestable is the spreading of the vices of cockney speech 
into all parts of the country where cockney vivacity is often 
absent. What is desirable is to correct the growing tendency 
to slovenliness, as evident in the classes which pretend to be 
‘educated’ as in those which do not, and the preservation of the 
distinctly English sounds, such as the ‘r’ and the ‘h.’ 

‘* And we hope that the champions of our tongue will remember 
that correct speech depends on the correct training of the organs 
of speech. It is a matter of the eye, as well as of the ear— 
perhaps, rather of the eye than the ear. We have most of us 
been pestered in our youth by being made to learn that certain 
letters are dental, others labial, others sibilant, and so forth. 
If half the pains taken had been expended in showing us how to 
use the teeth, tongue, and lips to form the sounds, we should 
speak better than we do. Why do children acquire from the 
very start the pronunciation of their parents or their nurses? 
It is because their first efforts of speech are made by watching 
the mouths of those about them, and imitating what they see. 
He who does not receive the rich heritage of the English tongue 
as a little child shall in nowise enter therein.” 
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A NEW “FOOL” FOR THE DRAMA 


ODERN DRAMATISTS who would like to produce 
an original character might take a leaf from th 


editorial page of the New York Evening Posi. Ther 
the subtle editorial writer points out that ‘‘it would be s: /mething 
of & distinction to be the first to adapt the Shakespearian foo} 
to modern American conditions.” He might be tried first jp 
light comedy, it is suggested, and if successful there, would 
quickly find his way into worthier drama. The recommenda. 
tion is especially made to ‘“‘smart essayists’’ who in increasing 
numbers are ‘‘ presuming to deal summarily with all knowledge.” 
It is foreseen that this class will one day take to writing plays, 
‘“‘as every one does,’”’ and ‘‘instead of spinning their wit out 
through the full career of a hero, let them concentrate it upona 
minor character to serve as a sort of chorus.’’ Shakespeare's 
example is enforced in this wise: 


“Tho Shakespeare even in comedy gave the ‘fool’ only a 
minor part, he seems to have felt with Jaques that for pure 
fun ‘motley’s the only wear.’ After his day the foo! fell into 
disuse; and if he may be said to have been revived at all, it has 
been at the hands of Bernard Shaw. But Shaw, for all his 
excellent nonsense, has taken the fool too seriously and made a 
hero of him. It would not be difficult to show that several 
of his characters embody the spirit of Touchstone, F este, and 
others of that merry company. This is what must be meant 
when it is charged against Shaw that his personages, tho seem- 
ingly versed in the ways of human nature, have no sense of 
emotional values, and that therefore their comments on life are 
negligible. Like Touchstone’s brain, theirs are as dry as the 
remainder biscuit after a voyage. Both sets of characters 
pretend to chaffer in the dry light of reason, where mere feeling 
never enters, and seemingly they are expert logicians. If 
Touchstone could convince the shepherd offhand that polished 
manners were an ample passport to the court, Mr. Shaw takes 
a whole play—‘Galatea’—to show that the acquisition of a 
refined pronunciation of the English language is all that is 
needed to make a duchess of a flower-vender and an \.P. ofa 
garbage-collector. 

“Some might wish, indeed, that Shakespeare had given 
greater latitude to his fools, but he at least kept on the side of 
safety. There is, in any case, an excellent chance for something 
approaching the Shakespearian fool on the stage to-day. The 
difficulty with Shaw’s way is that, being so elaborate and pre- 
tentious himself, he is met by equally elaborate and preten- 
tious arguments to prove. that he must be fooling. But the 
true fool, by admitting himself a fool, is disarming, and despite 
his protests may chance to earn a reputation for profundity; 
just as in ‘Lear’ the fool seems sometimes to be the only sane 
person on the stage.” 


Our present American conditions, asserts the writer, ‘‘are 
sighing for just such a minor personage, as may be seen by 
glancing at the usual method of dramatic satire: 


“‘The ingredients of the play would be sure to be in part as 
fcilows: The son of a right liver would display a marked ten- 
dency to rakishness, after the manner of the traditional clergy- 
man’s son; and the marriage of an All-American center rush 
with the intercollegiate woman champion at high jumping 
would be blest by a son who at the final curtain would perish 
of nervous exhaustion. The play might awaken laughter, but, 
with others, it would excite a still greater zeal than exists at 
present for statistics. Now, any drama which sets its opponents 
running to the refuge of figures is bound to be futile. What's 
needed both for the pure fun of the thing, and to make eugeni¢ 
faddists uncomfortable, is small doses of shrewd logic delivered 
by a character with whom it is impossible to take offense. 

“The American stage seems peculiarly suited to some such 
equivalent of the Shakespearian fool as we have in mind. For 
our audiences have sufficient homogeneity to catch the casual 
satire. Owing to the fact that everybody reads the newspapers, 
and the newspapers publish everything, top gallery and orchestra 
circle have much the same knowledge of current events and are 
not far separated in respect to tears and laughter. At present, 
the typical American’s conception of comedy is largely shaped 
by so-called musical reviews, the spirit of which has somewhat 
affected the comic parts in even dignified plays. Every oné 
knows what the humorous specialties are. The courtesies © 
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subway life, the integrity of the political boss, the casuistry of 
the married man supposed to be passing the evening at his office, 
the politest ways of selling gold bricks, the severe but vulnerable 
father, are grist to the comedian’s mill. In so far as the com- 
pass of his part is concerned, he corresponds well enough to the 
fool. He is an on-and-off-the-stage character, and often has 
no.more lines than, say, Touchstone. But he is a clown, not a 
fool, expert in clever tricks of countenance and intonation, and 
usually is also something of an athlete. He is dexterous in 
broad slap-stick humor, but knows nothing about the dry wit 
whicli makes the fool’s stock in trade. Owing to the wide 
influence of these musical comedies, wit, strictly so-called, has 
almost disappeared from the American stage.” 





THE PRESS IN A DEMOCRACY 


‘| AHE GENIUS of the American nation has been ex- 
hibited by President Wilson in a new and profoundly 
significant way, declares Mr. R. A. Scott-James, the 
author of a book on ‘‘The Influence of the Press.” It is Mr. 
Wilson’s “‘bold statement” that ‘‘he proposes to take the 
newspaper men into his confidence, to use them and enable 
them to use him” that arouses the enthusiasm of Mr. Scott- 
James, and leads him in the London Daily Chronicle to say that 
the President’s act ‘‘shows an appreciation of the theory, 
practise, and possibilities of modern democracy such as no 
other leading statesman has revealed in his public speeches.” 
A few weeks ago we quoted in the department of ‘‘ Personal 
Glimpses’’ Mr. Seott-James’s account of President Wilson’s 
actual encounter with the newspaper men, their questioning 
and his thrust and parry. Now the English journalist philos- 
the matter and discusses how a President, or a 
leader for that matter, can turn the press into an 
effective agency in the conduct of democratic government. 
We read: 


ophizes 
part) 


‘\ore than one American President has acquired in Europe 
the reputation of being the enfant terrible of public life. Theodore 
Roosevelt in particular had a way of rushing into thorny and 
complicated questions where the angels of European diplomacy 
feared to tread. But there is more method in the madness 
of President Wilson. He may yet prove to be, not the 
enfavt terrible, but the philosopher-king,_of the American 
democracy. 

“He reveals in a very singular way the characteristic American 
habit of brushing away the hypocrisies of public life. I will 
not say that the Americans are not subject to the shams of 
private life as much as we are—perhaps even more than we 
are. But they very quickly see through the man on the pedestal, 
and drag him down if he behaves like a statue. There has been 
unsavoriness and corruption in American political life, but no 
American ever maintained the fiction that public life was free 
from stain. The United States, like every country rich in 
millionaires,. suffers from the excesses of the ‘smart set,’ but no 
American ever pretended that plutocratic patronage served the 
purposes of democracy. 

“In the same way they have never submitted themselves 
to our pet constitutional theory of the ‘party system.’ Parties 
they have had, but parties have never dominated politics, 
and there could be no more striking example of their freedom 
from the tyranny of the party idea than the crossing of votes 
between Republicans and Democrats at the recent Presidential 
election. President Wilson is attacking and exploding a false, 
and conspicuously English, conception of democracy which 
identifies its welfare with the welfare of parties. ‘They may 
g0 to pieces, or they may hold together. . . . A party has no 
Vitality whatever unless it is an embodiment of something real 
in the way of public opinion and public purpose.’ 

“For two hundred years the English nation has encouraged 
the fiction that government by parliamentary representation is 
Tepresentative of the people. All through the nineteenth 
century our public life has been conducted upon the supposition 

lat an appeal to the electorate results in an expression of the 
Will of the people. President Wilson is under no such mis- 
apprehension. An appeal to the electorate, as he understands 
it, only results in the return of a particular party or a par- 
ticular man, to whom power is given for a certain number of 
years. But democracy can not be content with that, and 
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never has been content with it so far as democracy has had 
any reality at all. The mandate being given, it still remains 
to interpret the mandate; to put into execution the thousand 
and one things that crop up day by day and could not have been 
foreseen or determined by so vague a process as a general elec- 
tion. A popular Government, that is to say, a Government 
which as far as possible puts into execution the real will of the 
nation, which acts upon the most powerful, collective impulses 
that exist, must at every moment be in touch with opinion, 
must be responsive to the currents of feeling which run in this 
way and in that.” 


President Wilson sees that ‘‘the press, and particularly the 
popular newspaper press, is the only register of opinion which 
is always there; reflecting every change, representative, in 
its infinite variety, of all shades of thought and feeling.’ 
Further: 


“Tt is not that the press is important in itself; it is not that 
the journalists, as journalists, matter. They are only the 
instruments, the mechanism, but by means of them the hap- 
penings of every day are made known to the whole literate 
nation; it is part of their business to convey, as news, the views 
of any group of people who are able to make themselves articu- 
late. In reports of speeches, in interviews, in special articles, 
varieties of representative opinion, are put before the public, 
and the reading public in its turn is necessarily studied so that 
it may be given what may prove to be acceptable. 

“*Even the old English Whig aristocracy was to some extent 
compelled to recognize the power of the press. It conferred 
upon it the title of the ‘Fourth Estate,’ and did not’ refuse 
to court the favor of the more powerful editors. But in the 
nineteenth century the chief readers of newspapers were the 
middle classes. The majority of the nation was still impervious 
to the effect of the written word; it was unrepresented, unexprest, 
in the newspapers, which supported the Government in an 
exclusively aristocratic, plutocratic, or middle-class policy. 
The press was still oligarchic and ‘respectable,’ and Ministers 
did not disdain to have dealings with newspapers which ap- 
pealed to their own class, and not to the crowd. 

“Our English Ministers of to-day, even members of our own 
Liberal Cabinet, have not overcome the old prejudice against 
those not of their own class, against the democracy, and con- 
sequently against the papers which appeal to the democracy. 
They have not realized, as President Wilson has realized, that 
the popular newspapers are every day in touch with the great 
majority of the nation; that they only exist because to some 
extent they please the majority; that they are every day en- 
deavoring to report those events which interest the people, that 
in the act of conveying news they are expressing as much as 
possible of the national life, that they are the means of quick 
and simultaneous communication between men and men all 
over the country—imperfectly, perhaps, but more effectively 
than any other agency, giving articulation to the feelings and 
impulses of the crowd. 

“‘A statesman who neglects the popular newspapers is like 
a doctor who might ignore the pulse of his patient. President 
Wilson understands the power of the press—its importance as a 
register of facts and opinions—as the only constantly heard 
voice of the democracy. That is why he announces his in- 
tention of taking it into his confidence, and asking as much 
from it in return. ‘The only way I can succeed is by not 
having my mind live in Washington. . . . Your interest is 
simply to see that the thinking of the people comes pressing 
in all the time on Washington.’ 

“That is a profoundly important democratic pronouncement. 
It would be a great thing if English statesmen would see that 
the only way they can succeed is by not ‘having their minds 
live in Westminster.’”’ 


DOES PADEREWSKI POUND?—Thus is the question put 
concerning the idol of yesterday. And, says The Musical Courier 
(New York), a mighty chorus answers “‘yes’’: 





““Even The Evening Post admits it, but tries to excuse Pader- 
ewski on the ground that Rubinstein, Beethoven, and Liszt 
also pounded. That is no excuse. Pounding on the piano 
never is music to the listener. 'Tone-production forced to such a 
degree that it violates the strings and action of a piano is 
nothing but mere noise. When Paderewski puts a first-class 
and perfectly constructed piano out of tune by pounding upon 
it, he is doing something inartistic—with all due respect to the 
hammering of Rubinstein, Beethoven, and Liszt.” 























A JEW REDEEMING JERUSALEM 


EW YORK has imprest a Boston writer as decidedly 
‘‘orowing better’? when all in one week it can raise 
above four millions for Christian Association purposes, 
sees ‘a rich woman of the Newport set’? become a Christian 
missionary to the Philippines, and witnesses the retirement of 
one of its richest Jewish merchants from business—but not to a 
life of ease. Mr. Nathan Straus, it is announced, intends to 
‘better the Holy Land and try to modernize and improve 





NATHAN STRAUS, 


Who has retired from business to devote his remaining life to bet- 
ter the condition of Jerusalem ‘‘ and make it a livable place.”’ 











Jerusalem and make it a livable place.” He has an imposing 
record of good works, and these, supplemented by what he has 
in prospect, will round out a full life of benevolence. Briefly 


stated: 


‘*His chief going benevolences are: (1) Pasteurizing milk as a 
preventive of tuberculosis and distributing it at about one-half 
cost; (2) Preventorium for Consumptives at Farmingdale, N. J.; 
(3) Jerusalem operations, which include (a) Nathan Straus 
Relief Bureau and Soup Kitchen, (6) Pasteur Antihydrophobia 
Institute, (c) International Health Bureau (now aided in support 
by six nations). 

‘*His intentions for extending good works includes: (1) Induc- 
ing cities, especially throughout the United States, to require 
pasteurization of milk as a prevention of tuberculosis; (2) 
establishing a pure-water-supply system in Jerusalem, in which 
he asks aid to the extent of $100,000 a year for five years; (3) 
modernizing the city of Jerusalem, which he refers to as the old 
home-place of his race.” 


Mr. Straus is reckoned to have given away $2,000,000 already, 
but what his future plans involve may not be stated as yet in 


terms of cash. He purposes ‘‘the entire modernization of a 


city which many races and at least three religions have fought 


for—which all Christendom and all Israel holds in solemn 
veneration, yet which has been allowed to fall into depl: rable 
conditions.””’ In the Boston Transcript is an article ~ gned 
by the initials “F. C.,” giving in more detail the proje: ’, its 
inciting causes, and some of the features to be realized: 


‘‘Mr. Straus is broad, kind, able, systematic, persi.tent, 
resourceful. To the work he will devote all his time, and he 
brings to it imagination—and obviously a deep devotion, hich 
dates from the sinking of the Titanic, when his brother | sidor 
went down, and Isidor’s wife, arm in arm with hin, re using 
rescue, saying, ‘We have been so long together we car. not 
separate now.’ 

‘*Nathan Straus had just been to Palestine. He had told 
press correspondents in Rome: ‘You know I am non-denomina- 
tional, altho I believe that no preacher of the gospel of any 
denomination should undertake to convey a great spiritual 
message to any sect without first experiencing the extraordinary 
religious sensibility which a visit to Palestine will give him. 
It is a wonderful experience, a necessary part of his education, 
to immerse himself in the remarkable atmosphere of re!'zious 
feeling which pervades the Holy Land. The pilgrims wo go 
there in great numbers from all over the world do so to purge 
themselves of all material experiences, to justify the spiritual 
impulses of their nature.’ 

‘“* Still he was himself bewildered there by the warring creeds, 
mutual hatred, where modern soldiers guard the Christian 
Holy Sepulcher to keep peace between Christian denominations, 
and the zeal of Moslems finds vent in killing now and then 
some wretched Jews. Of the Titanic tragedy he said: 

“*Tn the Titanic tragedy all creeds were at least united in the 
brotherhood of death. 

‘*** Tf one could only hope for a brotherhood of life! 

“*Why wait for death to teach us the lesson of human 
fraternity?’ 

“If you know what Arthur Brisbane, the journalist and son 
of a Baptist minister of Providence, stands for, you know very 
nearly what Nathan Straus stands for—they have been closest 
friends for years. Having perhaps indicated the spirit in which 
Mr. Straus enters upon his supreme work, the rest may be left 
to statements by himself, the son who is to take a year’s training 
in Palestine, the wife who has helped him, and a young woman 
lately back from Jerusalem.” 


Mr. Straus himself has given but a brief statement of his 
projects, and that is comprehended in these words quoted by the 
present writer: 


“The needs of Palestine are very great. I have done all that 
a’ man of my means ean afford, but it is only a mite to what 
could be accomplished if sufficient funds were available. Who- 
ever comes forward and supplies the means will be instrumental 
in creating a resurrected Holy Land again flowing with milk 
and honey. 

‘*T went to Jerusalem last year because I was drawn there by 
associations of the Holy Land. I found conditions that ap- 
palled me. Starvation and disease held the people in their 
grip. I did what one man could do to relieve the unfortunate, 
establishing a health department for Palestine, and soup-kitchens 
in Jerusalem at which 330 people are fed daily. 

‘‘ Jerusalem stands on a hill, and there is every reason why it 
should be made as healthful and delightful a place to live in 
as the most modern city in the world. What is chiefly needed is 
modern water-works. There is plenty of water to be had if 
proper pumping stations were erected. At the present time 
water is the most precious possession of the household. It is 
kept in cisterns under lock and key; every drop of it is valuable, 
because there is no water-system available. The defects of the 
sanitary arrangements of the city on this account are terrible. 

‘‘In Jerusalem there is only one good hotel, and what capital 
is invested there is mostly foreign. There is some rumor that 
a trolley-line is to be built from Jerusalem to Jaffa, which 18 
being financed, I believe, by Belgian capital. There is abso- 
lutely no American money invested anywhere in Palestine, 
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and yet there should be, because the country is fruitful. I have 
seen no better orange groves anywhere than in Palestine, and, 
besides, the world owes a tribute to the historic features of the 
Holy Land.” 


The work under way and to be accomplished in Jerusalem 
is described by Miss Eva Leon Gottheil, sister of Professor 
Gotthe:!, of Columbia University, who returned a few weeks ago 
from a: inspection of the scene: 


“Be ause the Holy Land is sacred to all, regardless of race 
or relicion, we planned to aid the poor, whether Christians, 
Jews, of Mohammedans. As it is now, the Christian mission- 
aries ai:l the poor Jews at the expense of the poor Christians 
becaus. they hope to convert the former. 

“To remedy this condition, Mr. Straus founded a soup-kitchen 
where »\l the poor could be fed, especially the old and feeble 
who could not work. Every hungry person who calls at the 
soup-ki'chen is given a bowl of nourishing soup and several 
pieces «! bread. In case they want to take it home with them 
they are given a double portionfor other members of the 
family 

“On: of the greatest difficulties we had to contend with was to 
find work even for those who were willing to work. To this 
end M:. Straus founded a mother-of-pearl factory last Septem- 
ber, W. ere mementoes are manufactured of that material for 
tourist: to take home. About eighty men and twenty-five girls 
were gi. en employment by this means. 

“For the nurses’ settlement a house was purchased, with a 
garden surrounding. As there are no stores in Jerusalem, I had 
to desig every bit of furniture, which was then made by native 
carpeni:rs, who are very skilful workmen. 

“At iirst we had to overcome the ignorance and superstition 
of the inhabitants, of whom two-thirds are Jews. We did this 
throug! the schools, because we could reach the children much 
easier ‘han the grown folks. There are about 9,000 pupils 
in the }erusalem schools. 

“The greatest scourge in Jerusalem is trachoma, and until 
we came here the disease was allowed to run its course until 
blindness resulted. Fully 30 per cent. of the people are afflicted 
with trachoma, which is contagious. To combat this disease, 
we engaged a European eye specialist and an assistant, and 
altho the work has been under way but a short time, there has 
been a marked improvement. 

“ Another building-was purchased and fitted up for the house- 
hold school, where girls between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age are taught domestic science. Most of the homes in Jerusalem 
are very dirty and untidy. The people are, too, but they can 
not be blamed very much because water over there is a luxury. 
The inhabitants depend entirely on the rainfall between October 
and May. 

“In the household school the girls are taught how to keep 
their rooms tidy, how to wash and iron their clothes, how to 
sew, and how to cook. In this way they are being equipped to 
become better wives for the members of the various colonies 
established by Baron de Rothschild throughout the Holy Land. 
They speak the historical Hebrew—not Yiddish—and are 
taught in that language. 

“ Another reform instituted by Mr. Straus was the cleaning of 
the street leading to the ‘Wailing Wall,’ which is part of the 
ruins of the Temple of Solomon, where the people go to pray. 
Until a short time ago this street was one of the filthiest in 
all Jerusalem, but at Mr. Straus’s orders and expense it is now 
st swept three times a day and kept in_ perfect 
condition.” 


Mr. Straus’s idea of brotherhood has not confined itself to 
help of the needy before his eyes or of his own race. He rushed 
quantities of food, clothing, and medical supplies to Messina 
after the earthquake of 1909. In his methods of charity, says 
the writer, he is wholly modern: 


“Having set up a board of health in Palestine modeled 
after that of New York, schools, and curative and preventive 
methods of treating disease based upon metropolitan examples, 
he will no doubt first, on reaching Jerusalem next month, make 
4 sociological ‘survey,’ and base his further procedure on what 
that discloses—determining whether the next needs are water- 
Works for the eity, orchards for the country, vaccination against 
‘yphoid, a campaign against mosquitoes and malaria, and 
fenerally discovering why people are sick and sorry and starving 
in that most appealing city of which the Psalmist said: ‘If I 
forget thee, let my right hand forget its cunning.’”’ 


THE LITERARY 


DIGEST 
CATHOLIC BIBLICAL REVISION 


r 1HE SAME IMPATIENCE that characterizes the 
Protestant mind respecting the English versions of the 
Seriptures has not filled his Catholic brother. The 

Douai version has stood side by side with the King James, 

and few ‘‘revised’’ versions have undertaken to supplant it. 

Without assuming so much as that even now, yet it is inter- 

esting to Protestant as well as Catholic minds to see Catholic 

priests putting forth a new English translation of the Scriptures 
made direct from the original languages of the Bible. Doubtless 
the Catholic press will give the newcomer due notice, but 
the first that falls under our eye is in The Continent (Chicago). 
The present standard English Catholic Bible, so Mr. Henry 
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JERUSALEM NOT THE GOLDEN. 


View of one of the congested streets of the ancient city that Mr. 
Straus is trying to give some modern improvements. 











J. Weber reminds Protestant readers, was published at Douai 
as long ago as 1610. But this translation, we are told, was 
‘‘based on the Vulgate solely”’ and reproduces ‘‘its faults and 
shortecomings.’”’ According to Mr. Weber, ‘“‘more than 200 
years passed before another version was attempted, because, 
according to the canon law, the Douai version must be used 
when the epistles and gospels are read in the Catholie Church.” 
It is recalled that the first translation from the original languages 
made under Catholic auspices was the work of the historian, 
John Lingard, and was published in 1836. In 1893, it would 
seem, ‘‘Leo XIII. encouraged the study of the original texts 
and thereby initiated the revival of Biblical studies in the 
Catholic Church,” and ‘‘this viewpoint of the Holy See prob- 
ably led an American Dominican, Rev. F. A. Spencer, to issue 
in 1898 another translation of the four gospels from the Greek 
direct, with reference to the Vulgate.” 

Now comes the latest version, with the Church’s approba- 
tion, bearing the ‘‘nihil obstat’’ of the Roman censor, the 
primatur”’ of Cardinal Farley, and undertaken “‘ with the approval 
of the Cardinal archbishop (of Westminster) and the English hier- 
archy.”’ The editors, we learn from The Continent, are both 
Jesuits: Rev. C. Lattey and Rev. Joseph Keating. Their 


‘ 


‘im- 
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work wins almost unqualified 
approbation from the Protest- 
ant writer we are quoting, who 
says: 


“The first part translated 
and published comprises the 
epistles to the Thessalonians. 
The text of Westeott and Hort 
has been made in general the 
basis of the translation. We 
note with pleasure that in the 
critical notes appended such 
Protestant scholars as Frame 
(‘Introduction’), Deissmann 
(‘St. Paul’), Moulton (‘Gram- 
mar of New Testament Greek’), 
Dalman (‘Words of Jesus’), 
are mentioned in a perfectly 
fair spirit. The editors frankly 
declare: ‘The great advances 
made in textual criticism, the 
light thrown upon New Tes- 
tament Greek by the Egyptian 
papyri, and the existence of 
many needless obscurities and 
faults in the current version 
(the Douai), all demand a more 
accurate translation, if the ex- 
hortations of the Holy See to 
a more frequent and fruitful 
perusal of the sacred writings 
are to meet with general ac- 
ceptance.’ . . . Fathers Keat- 
ing and Lattey announce their 
new version as ‘The West- 
minster Version’ and have ded- 
icated it to the archbishop 
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COMMANDER EVANGELINE BOOTH, 


The Salvation Army leader who snows why the capitalist owes his 
gratitude and support to her organization. 


with in that their lives haye 
been transformed from ithe 
idle and impoverishing ¢op. 
sumption of former days to a 
healthy production. 
“Whatever might be said 
in support of the idea of 
limiting production, it is never. 
theless an economic axiom 
that waste is wrong, and this 
is specially so in the realm 
of manhood, and necessarily 
the saving of these men is of 
great benefit to the com- 
munity. Labor is taxed most 
heavily in order to support 
those who had hitherto been 
doing nothing toward their 
own livelihood. Whetlicr it be 
by means of a_ despicable 
foraging or through the medi- 
um of the workhouse or some 
penal institution, the fact is 
that a vast crowd of non- 
producers have been, 2nd are, 
consuming much that the 
army of labor secures by its 
toil. The Salvation Army 
deals with these, and deals 
with them in such a w:iy that 
they are no longer a burden 
to the community; but. on the 
contrary, they rise to carry 
their share of the community's 
burden. This is a magnificent 
work, but the general recogni- 
tion of it is somewhat slow.” 








of Westminster. ...... 

“The letters to the Thessalonians offer no opportunity for the 
discussion of the peculiar tenets of the Protestant versus the 
Catholic Church on repentance as opposed to penance, faith, 
and good works, justification, ete. But these epistles reveal 
Paul's eschatology. On 1 Thessalonians 4:17 the Catholic 
editors remark: ‘St. Paul plainly means that the just who are 
alive at the last day shall pass into glory without dying. Doubt- 
less the tribulation of those days will have freed them from any 
need of purgatory.’ They maintain that St. Paul expected 
that he himself would see the final end. They directly repudiate 
the Douai translation of 1 Corinthians 15:51: ‘Behold I tell 
you a mystery. We shall all indeed rise again; but we shall not 
all be changed,’ and correctly render: ‘We shall not all die, but we 
shall all be changed.’”’ 


Further d:fferences from the Douai version are noted in cer- 
tain instances of the use of ‘‘ missionari¢és”’ instead of ‘‘apostles,”’ 
“love” instead of “charity,” ‘‘winning of salvation” instead of 
‘‘purchasing of salvation.” 





THE CAPITALIST’S DEBT TO THE > 
SALVATION ARMY 


HAT the Salvation Army does for the drunkard and 
WV the man out of a job is so evident that the capitalist’s 
debt to these militant Christians is not so generally 
recognized. Commander Evangeline Booth, of the Army, how- 
ever, believes it is time for capitalists, particularly employers of 
labor, to recognize what the Salvationists are doing for them. 
Because the Army “is making tens of thousands the world 
over of honest, sober, consistent, to-be-depended-upon working- 
men,”’ “‘ because of this great contributive feature to capital’s 
interest, if for nothing higher,’’ she asserts in a recent issue of The 
War Cry, “‘ the capitalist should support the movement.”’ First 
of all, she continues, ‘‘the Salvation Army deals with the man 
who is a wastrel—the man who is wasting and wasted.” 


“Thousands of such have already been most effectually dealt 


Then, too, “the Saivation 
Army eliminates or lessens the probability of accident by remov- 
ing one of its chief causes—strong drink—from the life of the 
man it touches.””, Commander Booth thinks that little need be 
said in support of this statement, for ‘‘ this bane, with its dis- 
sipating effects, is known to be the reason for such a large portion 
of the wreckage by accident that the putting of it out of ‘he life 
of the workingman cannot fail to contribute much to the value 
of both property and life.’”’ And she goes on to tell the story of 
an efficient engineer who lost his job through drink, fell to the 
lowest depths, and was rescued and put back among the world’s 
dependable workers by the Salvation Army. Such, we are re 
minded, ‘“‘ is the work of this movement, and what an immense 
benefit to Labor it must be when you remember this case given 
is but one of thousands.”’ 

The Salvation Army is a valuable friend to the employer of 
labor, we read further on, since it ‘‘ makes the toiler honest in 
that it bestows what is not often inherent with him—an honest 
heart.” Now Commander Booth, as she carefully explains, 
is not ‘‘ making anything in the nature of an insidious compari- 
son between the toiler and anybody else.’”’ But, 


“It is a sad and simple fact, as well as a Biblical truth, that 
the ‘heart is desperately wicked, and deceitful above all things.’ 
That is the native condition, whether it be the heart of the poor- 
est workingman or the heart of a millionaire, and as a conse 
quence often the laborer does not consistently work when not 
watched by his master. . . . When the advice we give is fok 
lowed, and the truths we preach become operative in a man’s 
life, the earliest effect is that the subject at once begins to do 
unto others as he would they should do unto him, and con- 
sequently he will work just as faithfully without an overseer 
as with one, also the quality of his work under his own scrutiny 
will equal or surpass that which would obtain under the most 
exacting oversight. His disposition having been changed, all 
his practises are now built upon the eternal principles of right- 
eousness and truth. It is simply thoroughness illustrated by 
the saved servant-girl who said she swept under the mats an 
rugs and in the corners after she got converted, instead of satis 
fying herself with sweeping round them.” 
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CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG’S MEMOIRS * 


HERE is no one more easily forgotten 

than a singeroranactor. Their fame, 
while ii may have been of the greatest, 
is ephemeral. Generations have heard 
of Jenny Lind, but that was more because 
of P. T. Barnum’s advertising of the 
Swedis!: singer than because of the beauty 
of her voice. The name of Jenny Lind 
is a household word even to-day, all be- 
cause of her connection with the great 
circus rian. There are other singers who 
probably had as good, if not better, voices, 
but onl a few remember them to-day. It 
is, therc fore, an excellent thing for the repu- 
tation of an artist, musician, or actor to 
leave : book, which will keep his or her 
memor’’ green. 

Twenty-five years ago or more, the 
name of Clara Louise Kellogg was known 
not on!v from one end of this country to 
another, but in England, Russia, and the 
German Empire. Now only the older 
generation remembers Miss Kellogg when 
she was the great American prima donna. 
Few know that she is still living, still alert 
and vizorous, and that even to-day she 
ean sing @ song in a manner to thrill her 
hearers. Any one who has heard Miss 
Kelloge, or Mme. Strakosch, as she is now, 
talk has besought her to write her memoirs. 
Finally she succumbed to the entreaties, 
and the result is a volume which for variety, 
vivacity, and raciness has few rivals. Miss 
Kellogy writes as she talks, easily, wittily, 
and with a style unspoiled by training. Not 
only is her book interesting because of what 
it tells one about the singers, the writers, 
and the many distinguished people that she 
has met during the course of her life, but 
because of what she says of her art. Miss 
Kelloge took her art seriously. She studied 
as a singer must to make the success that 
was hers. She gave up all the amusements 
and pleasures that usually fall to the lot 
of a young girl to devote her time to musical 
study. Not only did she study music, 
voice and piano, but she studied languages, 
and everything she read was along the line 
of her chosen profession. 

Clara Louise Kellogg was born in Sum- 
terville, South Carolina, in 1842. Her 
people, however, were of New England, 
both of her parents having been born and 
brought up in Connecticut. Her father 
was at the time of her birth a school- 
teacher, and he was trying his luck in the 
South. He did not remain there very long, 
%0 that Miss Kellogg, while born in South 
Carolina, was brought up in New England, 
and naturally she inherited the New En- 
gland characteristics of her parents. 

She tells us in her memoirs that when 
she was ten months old she sang a tune, nota 
very elaborate one, but a negro melody that 
she caught from her colored ‘‘mammy.”’ 
Her musie was honestly come by, for both 
sides of her family were musical, tho not 
professional. When her family moved 


"+ Memoirs of an American Prima Donna. By 
C. vuise Kellogg (Madame Strakosch). New York: 
P.Putnam'sSons. Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


Reviewed for THE LITERARY DIGEST by 
JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


north and settled in Birmingham, Conn., 
her father played the flute in the town 
choir and her mother played the organ. 
Her maternal grandmother, whom she de- 
scribes as ‘‘a woman with a man’s mind,” 
was a good musician also, and taught 
thorough-bass in her day and generation. 
There was no idea of the little Clara Louise 
becoming a singer when she was a child, 


‘but her parents made every effort to have 


her hear singing for the better cultivation 
of her musical taste. ‘‘I am grateful to 
them for doing so,’’ writes Miss Kellogg, 
‘‘as I believe that singing is largely imita- 
tive, and that, while singers need not begin 
to train their voices very early, they should 
as soon as possible familiarize themselves 
with good singing and with good music 
generally. The wise artist learns from 
many sources, some of them quite unex- 
pected ones.”” Mme. Adelina Patti once 
told Miss Kellogg that she had caught the 
trick of her best ‘‘turn” from listening to 
Faure, the barytone. 

Miss Kellogg studied music in New 
York with Italian masters, and made her 
début at the Academy of Music in 1861 as 
Gilda in ‘‘ Rigoletto.”’ Before this she had 
sung in concerts on tour with Brignoli, 
the tenor; Ferri, the barytone; Susini, the 
basso, with Mme. Colson as prima donna, 
a wonderfully fine company, the picked 
singers of their day. She sang four times a 
week and received $25 each time, that 
is $100 for the week. ‘‘ Not bad for inex- 
perienced seventeen,’ she writes. Her 
mother always traveled with her and never 
let her out of her sight, not only when she 
was in her teens, but until the very end, the 
mother was as much a part of the company 
as the daughter—a woman of strong char- 
acter and many accomplishments. 

Miss Kellogg was the first prima donna 
to dress her parts consistently; in the old 
days prima donnas drest in the fashion 
of the period, not the period in which the 
opera was laid, but in which it was sung. 
This did not appeal to the artistic instincts 
of Miss Kellogg, and she drest her parts 
as she believed they were intended to be 
drest. In the days when hoop-skirts 
were worn, opera-singers appeared on the 
stage in those monstrosities of fashion. 
Miss Kellogg’s sense of the fitness of things 
would not allow her to follow this conven- 
tion, and she shocked managers, and some- 
times audiences, by wearing costumes that 
were not what tradition called for, but 
what common sense demanded. 

After making a successful appearance 
in this country, both in opera and concert, 
Miss Kellogg sang with equal success in 
opera in London, Vienna, and St. Peters- 
burg. She created the réle of Marguerite 
in Gounod’s “Faust” in this country, and 
of Mignon in Ambroise Thomas’s opera of 
that name. Later in life she organized an 
opera company of her own and produced 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Flying Dutchman” in America, 
and was the first prima donna to sing 
Aida and Carmen in English. 


Young men and women with voices, who 
hope to succeed in a musical career, will 
do well not only to read these memoirs, but 
to take their lesson to heart. Everything 
that Miss Kellogg says about the art of 
singing it is worth while to remember. 
She never spoke wiser words than are to 
be found in this paragraph: 


“I have spoken of how hopeless it is for 
an opera-singer to try to work emotionally 
or purely on impulse; of how futile the 
merely temperamental artist becomes on 
the operatic stage. Yet too much stress 
ean not be laid on the importance of feeling 
what one does and sings. It is in just this 
seeming paradox that the truly professional 
artist’s point of view may be found. The 
amateur acts and sings temperamentally. 
The trained student gives a finished and 
eorrect performance. It is only a genius— 
or something very near it—who can do 
both. There is something balanced and 
restrained in a genuine prima donna’s brain 
that keeps her emotions from running away 
with her, just as there is at the same time 
something equally warm and inspired in 
her heart that animates the most clear-cut 
of her intellectual work and makes it living 
and lovely. Sometimes it is difficult for 
an experienced artist to say just where 
instinct stops and art begins.” 


It is very difficult to give an adequate 
idea of the charm and interest of this book 
in a comparatively short review. All I 
ean hope to do is to whet my readers’ 
appetite for the whole book, which it would 
be a pity for any one interested in music to 
miss. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR 


Shaw, Stanley. William of Germany. 
a Frontispiece. 8vo, pp. 395. New York: 
millan Co. $2.50 net. 


With 
he Mac- 


William II. was born in Berlin fifty-four 


years ago, and ascended the throne in 
1888, and thus has reigned for a quarter 
of a century. He certainly is the most 
remarkable man now occupying such a 
position among the rulers of Europe. His 
position is especially unique from a political 
point of view. In Germany there is no 
government, in the English or American 
sense, with its headquarters in the capital. 
The Emperor believes devoutly and tries 
to carry out the dictum of the French 
king, L’état, c’est moi. ‘‘I am Germany,” he 
seems to say. ‘‘ Heaven has given the royal 
house of Hohenzollern a set of subjects as 
a free gift,’’ and the Hohenzollerns give 
the people a parliament with the oppor- 
tunity of making laws which they have no 
power to enforce. If the Reichstag does 
not carry such laws as the Emperor wishes, 
he dissolves what ostensibly claims to be 
a free assembly. 

Mr. Shaw has given an excellently con- 
densed account of this autocratic system, 
which has worked so admirably in giving 
to the ruler and his people their ‘‘place 
in the sun.” The divine right of kings 
has never so calmly, confidently, and wisely 
been asserted as it has been in the hands 
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lightness and thinness of journalism. 
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who has guided his coun- 
a height of prosperity whose 
foundations are firmly rooted in the im- 
While the author of this clear 
and in many ways excellent piece of 
biographical history has been somewhat 


is still living, and his private life and cor- 
respondence, revealing his more intimate 
personal disposition and relationship, have 
yet to be communicated to the world, 
nevertheless we have a truthful and suf- 
| ficiently long account of one of the most 
sagacious, patriotic, and successful rulers 
who have ever sat upon a European throne. 

William II. was brought up by a mother 
who inherited many of the solid and con- 
servative qualities of Queen Victoria. He 
is a soldier, and Mr. Shaw has carefully 
followed his life and doings since he ‘‘dropt 
the pilot,’ the mighty Bismarck, and un- 
dertook to steer the ship of state himself. 
Altho the book must be regarded as written 
from the outside, it gives a good account of 
the diplomacy of the chancellors who suc- 
ceeded the man of blood and iron. The 
Morocco and Agadir incidents, German ex- 
pansion in Africa and Asia, are fully dealt 
with as details in the Kaiser’s plans for 
further German expansion, even tho the 
matter has necessarily somewhat of the 


BOOKS ON CIVIC BETTERMENT 


Munro, William Bennett. The Government of 
American Cities. Cloth. Pp. ix-401. New York: The 
Maemillan Co. $2.25 net. 





No longer does the constitution-maker 
indulge in mountain-top perorations on | 
philosophical rights of man. 
a professor’s chair and teaches young men | 
by lecture and print and example how | * 
‘our town’? may be run, and since forty- | 
out of every hundred in ‘America’s | 
population live in “our town’ or some 
other one, municipal politics and life are | 
of national importance. What is more, | 
“our town”’ is trying not to run itself on 
the hit-or-miss rule-of-thumb method, but | 
to learn by the successes and failures of 
other towns. Much literature has begun | 
to appear, and much of it is very worth 
while. Of recent importance are these | 
two books with titles so similar. For-| 
tunately they treat of complementary | 


He sits in| 


| phases of the same subject, and form dis- 


tinctive and serviceable additions to the | 
American municipal awakening. Dr. | 

Munro, who is Professor of Municipal | 
Government at Harvard, presents a book | 
which will serve excellently as an intro-| 
ductory study for the serious student. He 
deals with the fundamental 
structure and organization than | 
the administrative process. Says he, ‘In | 
an age when men appear far too ready | 
to proceed with a diagnosis and to pre-| 
seribe remedies without much preliminary | 
study of the anatomy and physiology of | 


factors of | 
rather 


|discomforting to Americans. 
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ployees—the older and more usual! phys. 
ology—is followed by a discussion of g 
recent organism—commission government, 
and the surgical methods of direct legisla. 
tion and the recall. The final chapter op 
municipal reform and the reformers Lives 
one an excellent perspective of 


reform 
movements. 


Beard, Charles A. American City Gove ‘rmment, 
A survey of newer tendencies. Illustrated. Cloth, 
Pp. ix-420. New York: The Century Co. $2, 

Dr. Beard’s book, as its subtitle jp. 
dicates, gives us a rapid and illum nating 
introduction to some of the newer : uspects 
which municipal activity is showing. It 
reminds one in some ways of the educa- 
tional budget exhibits which have ap- 
peared, except that it shows more clearly 
than they what opportunities there are. 
Some suggestive chapters are ‘“‘aising 
and Spending the City’s Money,” ‘‘<juard- 
ing the City Against Crime and Vice,” 
‘The Streets of the City,” and ‘‘City 
Planning.”” It is more popular is form 
than Dr. Munro’s book, omitting foot- 
notes and including only a brief bibliog. 
raphy. Dr. Munro’s book is very thor- 
oughly supplied with good foot-notcs, and 
a well-arranged list of references follows 
each chapter. 


Howe, Frederic C., Ph.D. European Cities at 
Work. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 370. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75 net. 


The failure of the American city was 
never made more evident than. in this 
book of Dr. Howe’s. The contrast be- 
tween the conditions and management 
of German cities and our own is vividly 
Dr. Howe 


| would eall it the failure of individualism 


and would say that municipal socialism 
is the secret. Let no one be scared | by that 
little word; read first what the social spirit 
—the ‘‘community living’—of German 
cities does. A quotation from a German 
municipal expert is illuminating: 


“City administration in Germany is be- 
coming the science of community-living. 
We are not content alone with the idea of 
efficiency, of honesty, of running our 
cities as a business man runs his business. 
|We have grown beyond that idea. The 
|city is far more than a business affair. 
|It is much more than a political agency. 
It is an agency for social welfare with 
unexhausted possibilities. Our cities are 
trying to utilize art and science, the im- 
provements of steam and electricity in the 
service of the people. We are aiming to 
socialize industry and knowledge for the 
common good. This is the new motive 
|of municipal administration. We have 


|learned by experience that this can only 


be done when the community controls 
property for the welfare of the people. 


An example of this last principle is the 
action of Budapest when a bakers’ com- 
bine threatened to raise the price and 
lreduce the loaf. The city put up 4 


| city government, too much stress on the | municipal bakery, and the combine had to 


macaninag of 


| Giese ‘tory chapte rs on 





later branches can | 
After two interesting 
‘“American Mu- 
nicipal Development” and ‘The Social 
Structure of the City,” Dr. Munro dis- 
cusses the relations between the city and 
the State and the rights and responsi- 
bilities of municipalities. He then devotes 
three chapters to city elections and polities. 
Administrative anatomy, divided into 


the 


earcely be laid.’ 





mayor, council, departments, and em- 


come to the price and size of the city’s 
loaf. No fighting to get an unenforceable 
aldermanic statute and a parceling out of 
dummy inspectors to political heelers! 
Dr. Howe’s book is full of such practical 
suggestions in all lines of city life ge athered 
in chapters on ‘‘Cities for People,” ‘*Pro- 
tecting the Worker,” ‘‘New Sources of 
Revenue,” ‘‘Frankfort-on-the-Main—An 
Example of Business Administration.” 
The chapters on how the German city 18 
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governed and the business men who rule a 
it and their ideals, are worth much reflec- 
tion by those who see the city not as a 
mine to be exploited, nor as a surface on 
which to move about, but—to borrow from 
Dr. Howe’s earlier book—‘‘the hope of 
democracy.’ Five of the score of chapters 
are given to English municipal life, which is 
also in advance of -our own, tho less 
astonishingly so than Germany—indeed, 
one wonders whether there is another side 
to the German town, so enthusiastic is the 
author. Let us hope not. 


Poliock, Horatio M., Ph.D., and Morgan, 
William S., Ph.D. Modern Cities. 16 full-page 
illustr:tions. Pp. 418. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. $1.50 net. 

The day is fortunately over when the 
desirability of a city as a dwelling-place 
was measured by the strength of its de- 
fenses and its ability to withstand a siege. 
Nowadays the housing and transportation 
facilities, the water- and food-supplies, and 


the general sanitary conditions are the pri- 

mary considerations. The authors of this 

valu:.ble study of modern cities have given D d b | 

to its readers the results of an extensive and O g e our 

painstaking investigation of the conditions 

exist'ng in the great cities of Europe and 

es nventor 
Conditions of housing in the older cities 

of Europe were very crude until the latter : 3 ' 

part of the nineteenth century. Since that It isn € too late yet si 

time however, marvelous strides have been Right now your men are going through yo 

mad. In Rome, Naples, Genoa, Dresden, calling off and setting down the multitud 

Berlin, Munich, and London, great advances 

have taken place in the erection of work- 

mens dwellings, in the widening of streets, 


your raw material or supplies. 


| Troubles! 


store, warehouse or plant, 
of items which go to make 
up your stock of merchandise, your figfshed or unfinished product, 


in the number of public buildings, and in| Today, or tomorrow, if they haven't already begun to do so, they will be 


the improvement of sanitary conditions. 
In 1571, Munich had a death-rate of 41.6. 
In the year 1908 this rate had been reduced 
to 17.9, by the introduction of a water-| 
works system and other sanitary improve- | 


men's. In the laying-out of cities, Wash-' Telephone Our Local Office to Send You This Free 


ington, D. C., leads, while Chicago and 
New York are doing their best to over- | Inventory Help at Once! 


come the erroneous ideas of the past. | Without expense to you—or the slightest obligation on your part—we will 

Chapters are devoted to the conservation | promptly send a machine to your office that will simplify and shorten the 
of human life, developments of education, | ™@z¢ and mass‘of detail work that now confronts you. 
and the social evil. In an appendix, the | We will send a machine that will release your office force, your department 
story of the evolution of municipal govern- | eads and YOU from a costly burden of irksome, time-consuming, non- 
ment in England and Wales shows that in | productive work. yah saes 
the « arly nineteenth century those lands | We will make it possible for you to have clean, neatly typewritten inventory 
passed through a period of corruption very | sheets, classified, analyzed and arranged for quick, easy reference, in a 
imilar te thet. feome whieh the United | fraction of the time it now takes to get thumb-marked, pencil-smeared, ink- 
RE gee se po ‘ | stained, torn, erased, scratched and recorrected inventory sheets. 

States is c 7 eme . | 4 : : : 

The irs nt i es cae Git And we will make it possible for you to get an inventory that you can de- 
Ct d tat ales thi eaaitae aaa | pend upon—feel sure of—when you consult it from time to time throughout 
streets and statues in s country lthe year. 

Europe, and an index greatly facilitates | 
refercnee. 





extended, totalled, classified and compiled. 


time to call up on the ‘phone or make a note to 


The machine that we will send, of course, will be the 


| WALES Visible 


Adding 
Machine 


| You have doubtless already heard much about the Wales, and its amazing 
me ctteet . (M.A.). Ancient Greece. A| speed, ease of operation, and versatility in use. So we take this means of 
Cons <> = i: kane eee ee | demonstrating to you one of the many ways in which the WALES will save 
Times to the Age of Alexander the Great. 8vo.| time, money and trouble in your own office. 


GREECE UNTIL THE AGE OF 
ALEXANDER 


Cotterill, H. B. 


Hy xxiv-398. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
2.00 net. 


It puts you under no obligation to take 


Grvek history was formerly supposed to advantage of this free service 
begi with 776 B.c., the year of the/ Simply tum to your ‘phone book, look for the 
first Olympiad. All before that was more | name, “Adder Machine Company, Sales Office.” 
or less mythical. Homer was fiction, and | Then call up and tell the local office to send a 
the ‘Trojan war not legend but myth, as| WALES around on these conditions. 


we i i In some cases only the name of the agent, and not the Adder Machine Company, 

h te Minos and the Labyrinth. Much of protean Dy he tiehets book. If, for this or any other reason, you cannot locate the 
that is now changed. Schliemann, Dé6rp- | local WALES agent, write or wire the nearest district headquarters for his name and 
feld, and Evans, with a host of lesser but | 24dtess- Consult the list in the adjacent column for location of nearest district offices. 


not less useful lights, have compelled the Do it now! It will save you time, money, worry, trouble! 

retelling of history by the baring of ‘‘cyclo-| The Adder Machine Company 
pean walls,” beehive tombs, and labyrin- | 24-42 Hoyt Street, Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 

thine constructions, as well as by recovery | 





deluging your office with inventory sheets to be priced or appraised, 


'_Now—this very moment— before you lay down this magazine—is the 








District 
Headquarters 


If you can’t find 
the name, “Adder 
Machine Com- 
pany,” listed in 
your telephone 
book, write or wire 
ovr nearest district 
cfhice on list below 
for name of local 
representative: 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 

Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 

Denver 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Pittsbur 

Portland, Ore . 
Seattle 

Toronto 
Washington 
Wilkes-Barre 











PRICE 90 CENTS 
‘THE PACK I ® MPG CO 
new vORE.W a 4 


We now offer the cleansing 
and refreshing properties of 
pine-tar soap in two forms— 
cake and liquid. 

Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap 
has the same high standard of 
quality as the well known cake, 


and is delicately perfumed. 


The bottle is handy to use. When 
you are ready for the shampoo just 
_wet your hair and sprinkle on a few 
drops of the golden brown liquid. 
Now get busy with your finger tips 
and see how quickly the creamy lather 
forms. Note the delicate, pleasing 
perfume. 


Pleasing after effects of healthful 
invigoration follow the regular use of 
Packer’s Tar Soap in either form, and 
remember that a clean, well-cared for 
scalp is the great factor in hair health. 


Packers 


CAKE oer LIQUID 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap is sold at 50c a 
bottle. For 10c and the name of your druggist 
we will send you a liberal sample. 


We will also be glad to send you our indexed 
manual, “The Hair and Scalp —Their Modern 
Care and Treatment,” free on request. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 


Suite 84A 81 Fulton St., New York 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 


|of.works of various arts, throughout the 
«northeastern Mediterranean basin. Even 
Grote is in part passé; Ridgeway, Murray, 
and Miss Harrison have been investigating. 
Phenicians are no longer regarded as the 
earliest navigators of that inland sea, nor 
were Homer’s “ fair-haired Achwans’’ the 
first inhabitants of Greece. The uncovered 
cities, graves, and art remains of races that 
latter left their more northern habitat tell 
a long story. 

The unification of results from varied 

| explorations and excavations is the task ol 

the first and most important half of Mr. 
| Cotterill’s interesting and well-written vol- 
\ume. An excellent grasp of things Greek is 
| manifested throughout, as well as fine dis- 
crimination in the choice of the 150 illustra- 
tions in half-tone and color, every one of 
which is pertinent to the discussion. More- 
over, these illustrations are placed in imme- 
diate connection with the part of the text 
that discusses them. 

It is a considerable gain to have brought 
forth a well-constructed history of what 
has hitherto been regarded as the mythical 
age, going half as far back of the age of 
Homer as his age is behind our own. And 
|to find centuries before him, with his 
shield of Achilles, golden cups like those of 
Vaphio, and a Minoan fresco so beautiful as 
the Cup-bearer of Cnossus evokes no little 
wonder and admiration. Such is what Mr. 
Cotterill has placed before us. And the 
misstatements that one finds only when the 
author occasionally leaves Greek environ- 
ment and ethnology are pardonable in view 
of the general excellence of his work. Were 
the Hittites Semitic (p.8)? This looks very 
unlike it. Not gedem, but gedem, is the He- 
brew for ‘‘the East’’ (p. 33). And we do 
know rather more of pre-Homeric religion 
than is told on pages 43-57. 








COLOR-PRINTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


Salamon, Malcolm C. French Color-prints of | 
the Eighteenth Century. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- | 
cott Company. $12 net. 


produced during the century when the arts 
and graces of life were cultivated for their 
own sakes are eagerly sought now that we 
have, in many respects, turned back to 
those social standards. We like to hang 
these prints on our walls to go with our 
slender, gilt furniture or Sheraton chairs. 
Many of us would like to have them for our 
portfolios, but their scarcity and cost pro- 
hibit such indulgence—especially of repre- 
sentatives of the best masters. When their 
original vogue was done they were thought 
so little of that they in great numbers went 
in speedy progress to the scrap-heap. The 
fortunate survivors bring more than their 
traditional weight in gold. Lacking the 
originals, nothing could be better than this 
volume of fifty reproductions with the 
original colors successfully simulated and 
the group accompanied by Mr. Salamon’s 
authoritative descriptive text. The artists 
represented are exclusively French, since 
in France the art reached its greatest per- 
fection. Some favorites may be missed 
from this choice, tho there is an adequate 
representation of such men as Janinet, 
Debucourt, Desecourtis, and Alix, of the 
high-water period. It has been the editor’s 
aim to show, besides the finest things of the 
period, representative examples of the vari- 
ous classes of color-prints which were being 





The color-prints of England and France | 


|had waxed and grown old before these | 
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produced in France up to the time of the 
Revolution. His text is a most illuminatiyg 
help not only to an esthetic understanding 
of the subjects presented, but to an appre. 
ciation of the processes employed in the 
production of such suavely gradated tones, 
Fortunate would be the art lover who found 
this volume among his Christmas gifts, 


IN THE OCCIDENT 


Fitch, George Hamlin. The Critic in the 
Occident. Pp. 177; 74 full-page illustrations. San 
Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. 

This book, a companion volume to the 
author’s ‘‘The Critic in the Orient,” con- 
tinues Mr. Fitch’s account of his journey 
round the world. To those who have never 
had the privilege of travel, this book is a rey- 
elation, the voyage from Colombo through 
the Red Sea and Suez Canal opening up a 
view of Arab life that is very interesting, 
To the lover of the beautiful his descrip- 
tion of ‘‘the glory that was Greece, and the 
grandeur that was Rome” will be very 
welcome. In Athens the Parthenon, and 
in Rome the Colosseum and St. Peter's, 
still remain the admiration and despair of 
the architect, while the native sculptures 
in these cities and in Naples, Florence, and 
Venice, and those transplanted to Paris 
and London, far exceed in beauty the works 
of the modern disciple of the chisel. 

Mr. Fitch gives the reader only the best 
that is to be seen in every city he visited, 
and the many full-page photographic illus- 
trations make a fine panorama of the 
wonders to be found in each of them. 

The trip ends in New York, which the 
author describes as more interesting and 
impressive than any city in Europe, which 
gives point to the Scotch proverb, ‘‘It’s 
guid ower a’, but it’s best at hame.”’ 

An appendix gives many valuable 


| pointers to the intending tourist and will 


save him much running to and fro in view- 
ing the wonders of the places he visits, while 
'a comprehensive index enables the reader 


| to refer to any subject in which he is espe- 


| 





|cially interested. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Tweedie, Mrs. Alec. America As I Saw It. 8vo. 
Pp. 475. New York: The Macmillan Co. $3. 

The clever authoress of ‘‘Mexico As I 
Saw It’’ and other books of travel has here 
produced a spirited and racy account of 
her impressions on revisiting our country 
after the age of sky-serapers had begun 
Her bold and dashing literary style makes 
the work entertaining. She goes over well- 
trodden paths with a swing and a cheer- 
fulness which take off the edge of her 
delicately offered criticism, and on this 
point she says: ‘‘The unfortunate writer 
has probably heaped a blazing furnace 
upon her head by daring to joke or to 
compare, even to admire (admiration 
is resented sometimes), a people she likes 
and esteems and calls her friends, and'hopes 
to embrace even more warmly. If the 
public and the press do not accept her 
kindliness of spirit, she will be more than 
ever convinced that ‘‘ Hypersensitiveness 
is the American sin.”’ She atones for 
her criticism when she says: ‘I love 
America, her women, her oysters, her 
grapefruit, her rivers, her roses, her ¢X- 
press elevators (lifts), and her quaint ways: 


her eager life, her kindness to the stranger’ 


within her gates and—dare I say it?—her 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Here is a Manufactured Car, 
and it is Manufactured Right 


The Winton Six is a manufactured car, not a 


mere assemblage of gathered parts. 


car manufacturer. 


One Model Exclusively 


This is the car that put sixes on the map. The 
present model is now in its seventh consecutive 
year of success, and is free from experimental 
risks. Our great factory produces this one model 
exclusively. We do not make trucks. 


The Winton Six is made by the world’s pioneer 
and most experienced six-cylinder specialist, 
Alexander Winton. 


Power and Stability 


The Winton Six has all the power a fine car needs. 
Society of Automobile Engineers rating, 48 H.P. 
We make no exaggerated claims of horse-power. 


The car is stout and enduring. Light cars rack 
themselves to pieces, but the Winton Six is sub- 
stantial, safe, and dependable. Acar you can trust 
anywhere, at any time. Most economical of cars: 
holds the world’s lowest repair expense record, 
based on millions of miles traveled by individually 
owned Winton Six cars. Ask for the full figures. 


Comfort and Service 


Original self-cranking car. Seven years of success 


for the Winton starter. 


If you 
do not fully realize the tremendous difference 
between manufactured and assembled cars, 
let us tell you—or, ask any other bona-fide 





WINTON SIX 


Long stroke motor, left drive, center con- 
trol, electric lights, self-starter, finest mohair 
top, easily handled curtains, rain-vision glass 
front, best Warner speedometer, Waltham 
eight-day clock, Klaxon electric horn, rear tire 
carriers, four-cylinder tire pump, demount- 
able rims, full set of tools, German silver 


radiator, metal parts nickel $3250 


finished. Fully equipped, 











Most restful riding car 
Try it and know for yourself. 


Luxuriously comfortable. 
on American roads. 


Every Winton Six buyer gets from us a Service 
that is cheerful, genuine, and thorough—the delight 
of car owners. 


Fully equipped with the best of everything. Price 
of the Winton Six five-passenger touring car, $3250, 
—and worth the money. 


A Safe Purchase 


Behind this safe and satisfying car is a Company of 
rich experience, ample facilities, and genuine finan- 
cial stability. We take the cash discount on all 
our purchases. We have no outstanding bonds, 
mortgages, debenture notes. There is no water in 
our stock, and we avoid overproduction. Quality 
of output, not quantity, is our policy. When you 
buy a Winton Six, your investment will not be 
“orphaned” over night. 


May we send you our latest catalog? It gives 
important inside information about conditions that 
exist right now in the motor car industry. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR CO. 
77 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 








Eastern 
Basis 


barrington Hal 
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Eastern 
93 Basis 


Makes More Cups to the Pound 


7 you are not already a user of 
our coffee, permit us to send you 
a trial package. Then you can see 
for yourself that it is not only better 
and purer, but that it costs less per 
cup than ordinary coffee, as it makes 
more cups to the pound. 


A Trial Can Free 


END us your grocer’s name 

and we will send you a trial 
can of Barrington Hall, enough to 
make six cups of delicious coffee, 
and booklet, “The Evolution of 
Barrington Hall.” This explains the 
three stages of progress through 
which this famous coffee has passed. 


At first Barrington Hall was sold 
whole or ground as ordinary coffee 
is today, then steel-cut with the 
bitter chaff removed, and finally 
Bakerized. In it we have retained 


Barrington Hall 


The Baker-ized 


the good points of our older meth- 
ods and adopted new features 
(explained in booklet) that make it 
economy without economizing. A 
luxury not at the expense of health, 
but one that is an aid to correct 
living. 


Baker’s Steel-Cut Coffee 


Steel-Cut Coffee lacks a little in quality 
and in evenness of granulation when 
compared with Baker-ized Barrington 
Hall, but the chaff with its objection- 
able taste is removed from it also. It 
is far superior to the so-called cut 
coffees that are offered in imitation of 
Baker-ized Coffee. 


Our Coffee is for sale by grocers in all 
cities and most towns. Write for grocer 
near you who can supply it. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


124 Hudson St., New York, N.Y. 
244 No.S d St., Mi lis, Minn. 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 28) 
serene satisfaction with all and everything 
American.” 


Williams, Henry Smith. Miracles of Science, 
Illustrated. Pp. 343. Index. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. $2 net. 


To the busy man who wishes to keep in- 
formed of the progress of events in the scien- 
tific world this book may be commended, 
Taking up the narrative where he left off 
in the “Story of the Nineteenth Century,” 
the author proceeds to reveal to the reader 
the wonderful discoveries and inventions 
the first decade of the twentieth produced, 
In the opening chapters Mr. Williams 
staggers the mind with figures showing 
how the modern astronomer has charted 
the universe and weighed the worlds, so 
analyzing them that we know precisely of 
what elements each is composed. Some 
idea of the immense distances between the 
planets may be gathered from the state- 
ment that if an aeroplane capable of 
| traveling a mile a minute were to start 
on a trip from the earth to Neptune, the 
farthest outlying member of our solar 








When You Visit Florida See Royal Palm Nurseries 


In the famous ‘“‘Land of Manatee,’ Royal Palm Nurseries are among the most 


interesting features of Florida. 


Here for thirty odd years there have been de- 


veloping great international supply nurseries. These are now the most complete 
of their kind, and plants, trees and shrubs from them are shipped to every section 
of the United States and to many foreign countries. 


Plants Gathered from 
the Ends of the Earth 


are to be Found Here 


home or grounds. 


Many new and rare plants found in Royal Palm Nurscries are not ob- 
tainable elsewhere in the United States. Far off India, South Africa, 
Australia, China, South America and little known isles of the sea have 
contributed. In return Royal Palm Nurseries send their fine produc- 
tions to Canada, Europe, Japan and other far-away countries. 
Royal Palm Nurseries offer something for the decoration of your 
Many of the tropical and semi-tropical things 
found in bewildering profuseness at Royal 
Palm Nurseries will thrive splendidly as 
house plants in the North. These Nurseries 


Some Royal Palm Plants 
and Trees Would Grace 


Your Home or Grounds 


also have a full assortment of plants, trees and shrubs for the temperate zone. 


Write Now for Copy of the New Royal Palm Nurseries Catalog 
If you are in Florida this winter, don't fail to visit Oneco and these Nurseries. 
Whether or not you can do so, however, write for the new Royal Palm catalog. 
Reading this book is the next best thing to a visit, and often leads to the latter. 
Send your name and address for free copy—write today as the edition is limited. 


REASONER BROTHERS, 172 Benedict Ave., Oneco, Fla. ° 





|system, it would take no less than 5,000 
| years to reach that planet. Should the 
| aviator wish to continue his flight through 
| the ether to the nearest star, Alpha Centauri, 
| his trip would take him 50,000,000 years. 
The author proceeds from the universe 

to the atom. He showsin popular language 

| how science has divided it into molecules, 
|and these into electrons, each of which is 
| two thousand times smaller than the atom. 
| The wonders displayed by the experiments 
| of scientists like Nuttall, Carrell, Burrows, 
Loeb, and others are nothing short of 

|marvelous. Others are busy in other 
directions, as Burbank in the vegetable 
world, and Marconi in the field of eleec- 
tricity. The seven modern wonders of the 
world are wireless telegraphy, the telephone, 
the aeroplane, radium, antiseptics and anti- 
toxins, spectrum analysis, and the --ray, 
besides anesthesia and synthetic chemistry. 
McCullough, Ernest, C.E. Engineering as 4 


Vocation, Cloth. Pp. 201. New York: David 
Williams Company. $1 net. 


An unknown person has defined an 
engineer as a ‘‘compound of common 
sense and mathematics.’ Mr. MeCul- 
|lough’s book is an endeavor to put before 
boys or the parents of boys who are 
looking to engineering as a life-work some 
common-sense observations on their future 
before they start for it. That the author's 
suggestions are born of common sensé 
does not mean that they are trite—for 
the popular conception of the profession is 
too much inclined to be based on news- 
paper reports of consulting engineer's 
charges per diem and the great successes 
in river tunnels or railroad terminals of 
afew. While the top of the ladder seems 
|to have room for more, the lower rungs 
‘and the ground at the foot are as con- 
| gested as the bleachers in a World’s Series. 
In addition to hints of this kind, Mr. 
McCullough makes clear what is involved 
in the preparation for engineering, both in 
school and out, and the kind of experience 
a young engineer is likely to meet as he 
starts. Especially valuable is the chapter 
on ‘‘How to Hunt and Hold a Job,” and 
that in which the question, ‘‘ Does it Pay t 
Study Engineering?” is asked, deserves 
serious consideration. Some suggestions 
for a course of home study add to the value 
of the book. 
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. CURRENT POETRY 


ICHARD LE GALLIENNE’S place 

in English poetry was fixt some 
years ago. 
entitles him, beyond a doubt, to the rank 
of the greatest living lyric poet. 
critic hesitate to acknowledge this, he 
need only read ‘“‘ The Lonely Dancer, and 
Other Poems,” just published by John 
Lane, to be convinced. In all this book, 
there is no line that is not poetry. 


His strong yet delicate art | 


Many of the poems included in this, 


volume 
columns 


have been reprinted in 
from time to time. 


these | 
The two} 


which we give below will be new to most | 


of our readers. ‘“‘To a Bird at Dawn”’ 
is so powerful in its sheer beauty that a 
detailed comment upon its excellence would 
be absurd. 
To a Bird at Dawn 
By RIcHARD LE GALLIENNE 
O bird that somewhere yonder sings, 
In the dim hour ’twixt dreams and dawn, 
Lone in the hush of sleeping things 
In some sky sanctuary withdrawn; 
Your perfect song is too like pain, 
And will not let me sleep again. 


I think you must be more than bird, 
A little creature of soft wings; 
Not yours this deep and thrilling word— 
Some morning planet 'tis that sings; 
Surely from no small feathered throat 
Wells that august, eternal note. 


As some old language of the dead, 
In one resounding syllable, 
Says Rome and Greece, and all is said— | 
A simple word a child may spell; 
So in your liquid note impearled 
Sings the long epic of the world. 
Unfathomed sweetness of your song, 
With ancient anguish at its core, 
What womb of elemental wrong, 
With shudder unimagined, bore | 
Peace so divine—what hell hath trod | 
This voice that softly talks with God! 
All silence in one silver flower 
Of speech that speaks not, save as speaks 
The moon in heaven, yet hath power 
To tell the soul the thing it seeks, 
And pack, as by some wizard’s art, 
The whole within the finite part. 


To you, sweet bird, one well might feign— 
With such authority you sing 
So clear, yet so profound, a strain 
Into the simple ear of spring— 
Some simple understanding given 
Of the hid purposes of Heaven. 
And all my life until this day, 
And all my life until I die, 
All joy and sorrow of the way, 
Seem calling yonder in the sky; 
And there is something the song saith 
That makes me unafraid of death. 


Now the slow light fills all the trees, 
The world, before so still and strange, 
With day’s familiar presences, 
Back to its common self must change, 
And little gossip shapes of song 
The porches of the morning throng. 


t 


Not yours with such as these to vie 
_That of the day’s small business sing, 

Voice of man’s heart and of God’s sky— 
But O you make so deep a thing 

Of joy, I dare not think of pain 

Until I hear you sing again. 


Since the Sabine farm, no country home 
4s received higher, sincerer praise than 


The Country Gods 
By RicHARD LE GALLIENNE 


I dwell with all things great and fair; 
The green earth and the lustral air, 
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Turkish Room 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Rauch & Lang cars 
will be exhibited in 
the Turkish Room of 
the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel durin 
Grand Central Pal- 


ace Show. 
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Every Rauch & Lang 
Electric Car 


presents a quiet richness 
of design and finish that 
outrivals that of any 
monarch’s conveyance, 
whether the exquisite 

n Chair of a Marie 
Antoinette or the impos- 
ing state coaches of pres- 
ent-day rulers. 


Three Types of Control - 
Front, Rear, Selective Dual 


Select the position from 
which you desire to drive, 
according to the number of 

assengers. Controls and 

akes are automatically inter- 
locked by merely turning front 
seat to natural position requir: 
by driving conditions. 









LEADERSHIP 


To hold for 60 years the recognized supremacy in all vehicle 
construction — 

To initiate new standards in engineering, design, mechanical 
perfection, and luxury of appointment in each successive era — 

To possess the ability to combine these in master-productions 
that embody the genius of the artist and the skill of the finished 
craftsman — 

This is efficiency; this is true leadership —the factors that make 
the Rauch & Lang Electric Society's Chosen Car. 

The latest Rauch & Lang introduces the famous Straight Type, 
Top-Mounted Worm Drive, guaranteeing reliability, maximum 
power efficiency with minimum cost of upkeep—no adjustments 
required. A car of wonderful silence. 


Rauch & Lang agents in all large cities will gladly demonstrate. 








Seating, Controlling, Braking and Top-Mounted Worm-Drive 
features are exclusive with Rauch & Lang cars, and, as well 
as the design of the car and other details of construction, are 
fully covered by United States patents pending and granted. 


THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE COMPANY Clevela d 
2225 WEST TWENTY-FIFTH STREET ai 


BRANCHES: New York, 1800 Broadway; Minneapolis, 1207 
Harmon Place; Kansas City, 3501 Main Street 














Grand Central 
Palace Show 


And also on exhibi- 
tion in the Electric 
Vehicle Section at 


the the Grand Central 





And How You Will Save Money 


Sanitary, Missien, Colonial and Standard Bookcases. i 


ble, non-binding doors, the absence of disfiguring sron 
bands make them far better than the old-fashioned kind. jf 


19 Victoria St., Dept. B., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








wien EN pirars. 

“. 4h 
Sa H@ You Can Start With One Section 
4 and Add to as Needed 
’ We have agencies in 


f every city in this and 
#4 foreign countries. 


4 Our Prices are Lower 
i than Others 









by Placing Them in Your Home 


RITE FOR OUR “BOOK OF DESIGNS” -Beautifully fj 
illustrated in colors (mailed free), showing our 





The handsome designs, the ch finisa, the remova- 





THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY 


a “GUNN” Guaranteed Quahty 
Sold by dealers or direct 































































Steady heating 
temperatures 


ROOM TEMP. 
REGULATOR 


oo" 
AMEE Sor 


| eS ee 


WATER TEMP. 
REGULATOR @ 


a | 


Continuous automatic regula- 
tion of your room temperatures 
and boiler dampers now insures 
the best success and economy of 
steam or water heating. This 
you can best have by use of an 


SYLPHON REGITHERM 


(marked above ~ “Room Temperature Regu- 
lator.’’) You set it at—say 70 degrees and like 
a silent sentinel vigilant to guard your comfort 
day and night, it controls the draft- and check- 
dampers of your boiler. The “Sylphon’”’ brass 
bellows and simple levers inside REGI- 
THERM instantly communicate (by cable) to 
the dampers exact motion caused by slightest 
change of room temperature, with quick in- 
crease or decrease of fire in boiler. Thus even 





THE LITERARY 


The scared spaces of the sea, 

Day in, day out, companion me. 
Pure-faced, pure-thoughted folk are mine 
With whom to sit and laugh and dine; 
In every sunlit room is heard 

Love singing, like an April bird, 

And everywhere the moonlit eyes 

Of beauty guard our paradise; 

While, at the ending of the day, 

To the kind country gods we pray, 
And dues of our fair living pay. 

Thus, when, reluctant, to the town 

I go, with country sunshine brown, 

So small and strange all seems to me— 
I, the boon-fellow of the sea— 

That these townpeople say and be, 
Their insect lives, their insect talk, 
Their busy little insect walk, 

Their busy little insect stings— 
Andiall the while the seaweed swings 
Against the rock, and the wide roar 
Rises foam-lipped along the shore. 

Ah! then how good my life I know, 
How good it is each day to go 

Where the great voices call, and where 
The eternal rhythms flow and flow. 


In that august companionship, 

The subtle poisoned words that drip, 
With guileless guile, from friendly lip, 
The lie that flits from ear to ear, 

Ye shall not speak, ye shall not hear; 
Nor shall you fear your heart to say, 
Lest he who listens shall betray. 


The man who harkens all day long 

To the sea’s cosmic-thoughted song 
Comes with purged ears to lesser speech, 
And something of the skyey reach 
Greatens the gaze that feeds on space; 
The starlight writes upon his face 

That bathes in starlight, and the morn 
Chrisms with dew, when day is born, 
The eyes that drink the holy light 
Welling from the deep springs of night. 


And so—how good to catch the train 
Back to the country gods again. 


Every issue of The Smart Set, nowadays, 


DIGEST 
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He cried in his wo to seven saints, 
But not the tale they sought. 


‘*Confess,’’ the King in fury cried, 
‘Her love as it befell, 

Or steel shall cleave thy way to death 
And fire thy path to hell!" 

‘‘O King,” he said, ‘‘I will not speak 
Tho thou in tears shouldst kneel, 

For manhood’s honor on my mouth 
Has set a mighty seal. 

“‘And that seal set upon my mouth 
More close than life doth stay. 

Thou canst not break it with a sword 
Nor melt with fire away.”’ 

They wrought their will upon his flesh 
With cursing and with scoff. 

They gagged his mouth and from a bridge 
At last they flung him off. 

They cast him into Moldan stream, 
Our saint who did no wrong; 

But that true mouth which told no tale 
God filleth now with song. 

Wherefore pray thou our new-born Lord, 
And John our saint as well, 

That when a fair fame thou canst harm 
No whisper thou shalt tell. 

For since of her who gave him naught 
He would not cause the fall, 

How mightier shalt thou guard the name 
Of her who gives thee all! 


Here is an Irish Shakespearian sonnet 
—surely a novelty. There are those who 
believe that Shakespeare was an Irishman, 
so perhaps Mr. Byrne has done nothing 
revolutionary, after all. Certainly he has 
written an interesting poem, a fit com- 
panion piece to Ronsard’s ‘“‘ Address to 
His Mistress,’’ familiar to many of us in 
Thackeray’s translation. 


Beannacht Leat—My Blessing With You 
By DONN BYRNE 


Well, woman o’ the house, I'd best be going. 
I'm sure you like to have me, but you see 
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contains distinguished verse. The Janu- 

ary number has at least three poems that} When you'd wi:h you hadn't laid your eyes on 

are notably good. Mr. Schoonmaker’s | me. 

‘““New York” is too long for reprinting, | And so to-night I'll cross the stormy water 

but we are glad to quote the other two. And seek my fortune in the foreign war. 
Perhaps Mr. Sterling’s first stanza is |!'ll marry surely with some high king's daughter 

unnecessary—certainly it promises a holi- And ride around inside my coach and four. 

day spirit, and the other stanzas do not | Ay, and maybe in the journals of the time 

fulfil this promise. But it is well wrought | You'll read accounts of how young Jameep 


» temperature is insured to all rooms — no waste 
of fuel by too much heat, no chilly rooms! No 
trotting down-stairs to “fix the draft.’” REGI- 
THERM has no electricity; no clock-work, 
diaphragms or machinery to mend. Easily set 
in OLD BUILDINGS! 

REGITHERM is also a money- and time- 
saver for Turkish baths, stores, or where var- 
nishing, glueing or drying work requires any 
degree of heat — (set at special temperatures.) 
Fine heating improvements by REGI- 

THERM, Sylphon 


The day might come, you never can be knowing, out of Tue | 
History cour. 
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Packless Radiator 
Valves, Norwall Air 
Valves, and Sylphon 
Damper Regulators 
(water type on boiler 
above) are described in 
“New Heating Aids” 
booklet ( free.) May 
we send it ? 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Write Department G CHICAGO 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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No wintry snows, no gusty winds 
enter the house installed with 


Mallory 
Shutter Workers 


You open and close the shutters from 
inside the room, without raising the 
sash—and they are locked and stay 
locked till you turn the little handle. 

Easily installed in old or new houses. 
Write for pamphlet and prices. 


MALLORY MFG. CO. 














522 Broad St., Flemington, N. J. 











and effective; a splendid ballad. 


The Ballad of St. John of Nepomuk 
By GEORGE STERLING 


Now to you all be Christmas cheer, 
Good health and better luck! 

Praise now the womb that gave to men 
St. John of Nepomuk! 


He stood before King Wenceslaus 
With none to take his part— 

Despair upon his kindly face, 
But honor in his heart. 


“How now, O priest!"’ the monarch cried 
(And death was in his smile) ; 

‘‘Didst shrive the faithless soul of her 
Who did my bed defile? 


‘*Didst bid her go in peace who now 
Hath left no peace to me? 

Tell then the sin that thou didst shrive, 
E’en as she told it thee!”’ 


“O King,” our saint, unblenching, said, 
“*Such may I not reveal, 

For priesthood’s vow upon my lips 
Hath set a ghostly seal. 


“That seal which on my mouth is set 
Forever and for ay 

Thou shalt not loose by mortal pain 
Nor wrench with racks away.” 


They stretched his body on the rack 
And there their will they wrought; 





Keogh 


| Fought mighty battles in some foreign clime, 


And think, the while the fire’s burning low 


And the red heart of it is turning yellow, 
“"Twas well I knew Jameen, a likely fellow!” 


Mr. Stephens’s exquisite little sketeh 
(which also appeared in Harper's) has one 
defect—the use of the purely literary word 
‘‘elate.”” Aside from this, it is admirable, 


| as simple and effective as one of Stevenson's 


songs. 

A Winter Reverie 

By JAMES STEPHENS 
I saw the moon so broad and bright 
Sailing high on a frosty night: 
And the air swung far and far between 
The silver disk and the orb of green: 
And here and there a wisp of white 
Cloud-film swam on the misty light: 
And crusted thickly on the sky, 
High and higher and yet more high, 
Were golden star-points, dusted through 
The great, wide, silent vault of blue. 


Then I bethought me God was great, 
And the world was fair, and so, elate, 


I knelt me down and bent my head, 
And said my prayers and went to bed- 
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“( makes the connection between literature and life more vital,’’ says one Teacher 








Cooperate 


— Teachers, Directors 
Principals, Parents— 


AND MAKE 
The Literary Digest 


a Living Factor in Your 


Public School Work 


It will cost you nothing to learn 
how. Study today should be alive; 
newcor Jitions demand New Methods 
in Education. ‘These New Methods 
are based on.The Literary Digest in 
its varied class-room use. 


A CLASS IN CURRENT HISTORY 
Studying THE LITERARY DIGEST in Western State Normal, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Thev have been tested by many 


“ausae. "woene”™” \ The New and Better Way 
Declared Results 


The mmo 
Best “Surprised and Delighted’’ 


Plan ever Sica ile ieaoin stint tetibiatitre ¥xs= Without Cost (SEE COUPON) You May Learn 
devised for 8% copies: “We were surprised Its Effect Upon Students and Their Standing 


and delighted at the success of 


bringing | Cur- this plan.""—Miss M. M. Morgan. Its Benefits to Their Teachers and Homes 
rent life into the Princeton (N. J.) High School—42 
. lic j copies: “Is proving even more = : 

Schoolroom asa direct popular than we anticipated.”— Ke With Profit You May Learn 
help in preparation for tenet How The Literary Digest is used for Study of 
future efforts. sii = haat Si le History in the Making by Regular Classes 
orado (Kansas) ig chool— ° ie 
“A Wonderful Success” cosiem “Cin at 00 tenpeoved of the Washington Irving, the Horace 
Says LEWIS S. HAIGHT, Superintendent, Alton, III. upon as a text-book for current Mann, and other Great High Schools of 
ve work has been a ag 7 ee here, and we history." —Miss G. E. Snyder. New York, and how it has been ap- 

shall certain] tinue it. 1 feel that we are getting more Highland Park (Mich.) High S : ivi 
out ot Tue Dicasr tha from any ‘text-book in = in our - sir oo “We ose ltodinn Fis plied as a Text-Book for Civics 
History a From now on ayy send me seventy (70) Literary Digest very useful in our and Economics, etc., in the 
copies each wee puaciee ia ‘an . work.”—G. O. Leonard. High Schools and Colleges 

upplementing Text-Books Be Casvent Beend ~ 
Says HUGH A. CARROLL, Principal High School, Lawton, Okla. ents and Civico of 36 States. 


“We are enthusiastic over the results obtained. We have used Tue Phoenix (Arizona) High School—33 Ne You May Learn what 
Dicest in our English, History, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Economics, and copies: “The study of Current is thought of it in the 
Civics classes. The results in History, Economics, and Civics were splendid. Events by means of The Literary largest schools of the 

“We SHALL USE IT NEXT YEAR FOR THE WHOLE NINE Digest is proving very interesting country and in the 
MONTHS in English, History, Civics, Econorhics.” and profitable.” — Miss M. L. small H 

Johnston. smallest. waned 


° ° ere we help both 
The Literary Digest Franklin High School. Seattle, Wash. Boe gos 
me —40 :““No Civics Class can af- . 
“Arouses a Permanent Interest’? among scholars; ‘‘stops the va, a read- ford to be withoutit.”—D. A. Stager. goes 
ing of trash’; is ‘‘invaluable to students’’; insures ‘‘more exercise of judgment recat 
and thought.?? More Than Pleased 


way. 
Sas = ° . Coshocton (Ohio) High School—27 

TEACHER, TRUSTEE, PARENT, SCHOOL DIRECTOR—Clip, Sign and ey _—s , 

Mail us the Coupon Below, and let us forward full particulars of our New Co- sa Pg A ay « Beppe hry 


terested in this kind of work thus 
operative Weekly Text-Book Plan. far.”—A, C. Pence, Principal. 


of Teaching Current History, Civics, Etc. 











This Illustration from THE LITERARY DIGEST of January 11, 1913 THE LITERARY DIGEST 
sUAgagene) SURGROEEEEOEES Bi NEW AND BETTER WAY OF 
GHERGEREE) ERARTEP* 20) We geo TEACHING HISTORY, CIVICS, Etc. 


rg, are : 1 ey =| | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY » 1.3.14 
' (ae ¥é § ' i | 356-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen:—I am interested in your 
“Newand Better Way of Teaching Current 
History, Civics, Etc.” Please mail me 
your booklet so entitled, giving full par- 
ticulars about The Literary Digest and 
its use in Schools—testimony by Superin- 
tendents, Principals and their assistants 
information concerning their methods, and 
your own terms of cooperation. It is un- 
derstood that I do not commit myself or 
incur any obligation by this request. 





Name 


A CLASS IN HISTORY OF THE PRESENT 
Studying THE LITERARY DIGEST in the Washington Irving High School in New York 




















NDERFEED 


FURNACE °* BOILER 
Cuts YourCoal Bills 14-34 


HEN your coal pile 
is hardest hit during 
the freeziest days, over 
25,000 happy home own- 
ers are rejoicing because 
the UNDERFEED has 
cut their heat cost in tawo 
or even three. The Under- 
feed does save 4 to % of 
coal bills and provides 
clean, even, adequate heat 
with least attention, from 
winter’s start to finish. 
An Underfeed soon pays 
for itself and then keeps on 








Prof. L. Wayland 
Dowling, University of 
Wisconsin at Madison 
writes: ‘‘I have used 
an Underfeed Hot Air 
Furnace five years, 

and a conservative 
‘cotionate shows a sav- 
ing of at least $30 per 
year in our coal bills. 
The Underfeed has 
stood the test in 





saving for a life-time. 
Write NOW for FREE 
booklet fully describing: 


temperature ranging 
from 25 degrees be- 
ow zero to the 
warm early spring 
days. 





Ou BOILERS 


Exclasive Saving Advantages 
Which Spell ECONOMY 


The Underfeed saves $2 to 
$3 a ton on coal, burnin 
cheaper grades of ‘hard or soft 
coal—slack, pea or buckwheat 
sizes. 

All fire on top. Smoke and 
gases must pass through fire, 
are entirely consumed, creat- 
ing more heat and keeping the 
heating surface free from heat- 
retarding soot. Perfect com- 
bustion. No clinkers. Few 
ashes. 

Send rough sketch or blue 
print of your floors and base- 
ment and we will forward 
FREE Heating Plans and Es- 
timate of Cost. Use Coupon 
for FREE Warm Air Furnace 
or Steam and Hot Water Book 

and fac-simile testimonials. 
THE 


peex. WILLIAMSON CO. 
304 W. Fifth St. , Cincinnati, O. 


i UNDERFEED Furnace Book 


Boiler Book 
Indicate by X Book you desire] 





Mr. George M. 
Condon, 597 W. Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich. vafter four years’ 
experience wit 
Underfeed oiler 
writes: “I pay $3.65 
a ton for slack where 
my neighbors pay $8 
and 88.50 for fuel, and 
a ton of slack lasts me 
as long asaton of hard 
coal and with equal 
results.'* 
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| PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
| 
| THE IMPERTURBABLE MURPHY 
AKING Charles F. Murphy worry or 
get excited would be just about as 
hard as inducing Gov. Cole Blease, of 
South Carolina, or Senator James K. 
Vardaman, of Mississippi, to kneel in 
reverence before a portrait of John Brown. 
Murphy may or may not be as corrupt a 
political boss as his enemies say he is, but 
none of them has ever accused him of 
losing his head. There is no time when 
his imperturbability is more apparent than 
when he is listening to unfavorable returns 
from an election. This fact is well illus- 
trated by of how two hundred 
Tammany braves met at headquarters and 
received the returns of the recent city and 
county election. It is an unwritten law 
that the chief shall always be on hand 
election night. On this occasion ‘‘Tom” 
Smith, Murphy’s right-hand man, manning 
the telephone, and Paddy Crea, the door- 
keeper, were the most conspicuous figures. 
The incident is described by Peter M. 
Michelson in Harper’s Weekly: 


a story 


Men buzzed everywhere. Sweat trickled 
down their faces as if they had come out 
of a Hammam bath. They leaned over 
the table, intensely eager to catch the 
story of the ticker, unrelenting and un- 
prejudiced champion of the truth. It 
was a story of rout, utter rout. Queens 
was reported. Queens had directed an 
onslaught on the Tammany horde. What 
then of Brooklyn? Brooklyn was worse 
than Queens. Then Manhattan—what 
of Manhattan; Manhattan with its red- 
lights; Manhattan with its millionaires, 
who voted with Tammany gangsters; 
Manhattan, mother of Tammany; could 
Manhattan stem the tide? Manhattan, 
too, was beginning to waver. A newsboy 
cried, ‘‘Mitchel Elected.”’ Other news- 
boys cried, ‘‘Mitchel Elected.’ Then 
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some one closed the window. Where was 


| **the chief ’’? 


‘*The chief’? obeyed the law that night. 
Even as the cries of the newsboys began 
outside, some one called for ‘‘ Three cheers 
for Charles F. Murphy, leader of Tammany 
Hall.”’ We of the faithful, two hundred 
strong, got up from our chairs and the 
cheers were given. In walked the man 
-who had ruled over 8,000,000 people by 
| proxy, who had politically decapitated the 
Governor of the Empire State. He was a 
man of average height, gross and heavy as 
|his pictures. He wore a black derby hat 
land a black overcoat. His hair was gray. 
|As he walked to an inconspicuous seat 
on the side of the room flanked by a wealthy 
real-estate man and a judge of the munici- 
pal court, he smiled and smoked his cigar. 

“Tiek, tick, tick,’’ came the story of 
the rout. MeCall, the candidate for 
Mayor, had to be abandoned. The hope 
was that the people would make a typically 
American blunder, bowl over the Tammany 
| candidate for Mayor, but set up a Tam- 
|many Board of Aldermen, elect a Tam- 
| many county ticket; in short, tie the hands 
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of the Mayor they had just elected so tha 
Tammany could loot the city as of old, 

“Tick, tick, tick.” It seemed that 
the people had done just thi thing, 
Metz, the Tammany hope for controller, 
was leading Prendergast, of Fusion, by 
more than 10,000. Prendergas:  eoylj 
not hope to overcome this lead. 

“Thank God for that,” exclaimed , 
fat attaché of the municipal court who 
sat in a front seat watching the returns 
The real-estate man, who had come with 
Murphy, took down the figures. “The 
chief’’ smiled and smoked. 

“Tick, tick, tick.” Prendergast was 
gaining. Metz’s lead was not «s great 
as had been first reported. This was due 
to the fact that the earlier reports had 
come from the Tammany districts. Prep. 
dergast would win. The emotional court 
attaché wiped his brow. ‘‘The chief” 
smiled and smoked. 

“Tick, tick, tick.” Tammany was now 
rallying around Goulden, who commanded 
the left wing opposed to McAneny, 
Fusion’s choice ‘or President of the Board 
of Aldermen. ‘‘The chief’ smiled and 
smoked. ‘‘Tick, tick, tick,’’ the fateful 
ticker told of Goulden’s retreat. ‘We'll 
save the county ® ticket, anyway,” e- 
claimed the apoplectic court attaché while 
‘‘the chief”’ smiled and smoked. 

A prosperous-looking business man now 
spoke to ‘‘the chief.’”” He was a demon- 
strative gentleman, and what he said was 
not alone for Murphy’s ear. 

“Tf you can stand all these guns and 
still look young,’”’ announced the business 
man with the air of a prophet, ‘‘you'r 
a young fellow.’’4 

“‘T never worry,’ Murphy said. 

Now the Supreme Court judge was 
speaking. ‘‘If these newspapers stand 
together, they can make lots of trouble, 
Mr. Murphy.” 

“They don’t stand together,’’ Murphy 
said. 

The business man and the judge left 
the room. Others slipt quietly through 
the half-open door, but we of the faithful 
One Hundred and Seventy-five Strong re 
mained behind. 

“Tick, tick, tick.’ The aldermen 
were lost to Fusion. A district captain 
whispered in ‘‘the chief’s’’ ear and then 
walked away. Now was heard the shuffling 
of many feet as others slipt out. We of 
the faithful waited, One Hundred and 
Fifty Strong. 

It was getting late. 
wanted a statement. 

‘‘We'll give a statement before we go, 
Murphy said. 

“Tick, tick, tick.” The county ticket 
was lost. ‘‘Tick, tick, tick.”’ The State 
assembly had been lost to Tammany. 
The door creaked often now as men stole 
silently from the room, We of the faithful 
waited One Hundred Strong. 

The newspaper men wanted that state 
ment. 

‘It isn’t over yet,’ 

“Tick, tick, tick.” William Sulzer, 
like Banquo’s ghost, had risen. The 
loyal East Siders had picked up his politie- 
ally decapitated head and set it once more 
upon his shoulders. ‘Tick, tick, tiek.” 
It was Waterloo. 

And Murphy still smiled and smoked, 
still obeyed ‘‘the law.” 

Now Tom Smith disappeared, to reap 


The newspaper men 


’ Murphy said. 
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pear in the room again in a few minutes, 
asheet of paper in his hand. It contained 
Murphy's message to the people of New 
York. it had been written by Smith 
and read : 

“The result speaks for itself. Mr. 
Mitchel has been elected by a majority 
of the voters. His opponents join in 
the wis) that he may have a successful 
administration.” 

Thus the boss, who had ruled by proxy, 
himself ecame a proxy through which 
another ‘nan spoke to the public. 

Still smiling and smoking, still obeying 
“the law,’’ Charles F. Murphy, leader of 
Tammany Hall, got up from his chair. 
We of ‘he faithful, Fifty Strong, stood 
as he walked to the door. 

“Good night,’’ he said to the old door- 
keeper us he passed out. 

“Good night, chief,’ answered Paddy. 
“And let me tell you,” he said, turning 
to Tominy Riley, ‘‘he’ll be chief as long 
as he w: nts to be.” 

“Wh.t?” asked Tommy, suddenly start- 
ing Tommy had been lost in specula- 
tion. Iie wondered if the new chief 
would zive him the much-desired post 
now hel! by the faithful Paddy. 




















































A “GOOSE KING” 
**REALM ”’ 
T is said that poultry-farming is in most 
instances as hazardous as backing a 
theatrical enterprise. To the uninitiated 
the undertaking looks easy and promises 
large profits, which explains the numerous 
failures we see or read about in the news- 
papers. That with the right kind of at- 
tention a poultry-farm can be made profit- 
able is proved by the story of how William 
4. Firke, a banker, of Piatt County, 
Illinois, has made heaps of money out of 
geese. Mr. Firke’s farm is located a few 
miles from Mansfield and not far from 
Danville. His place is sometimes called 
“Goose City,’’ and he is generally known 
as the ‘“‘Goose King.’’ At present ten 
thousand geese are grazing around the 
Firke farmhouse. The story is told in the 
St. Louis Republic: 


AND HIS 


In this great flock there are a few bad 
actors. They get into arguments with 
their neighbors, and if their keepers are not 
on the job some ‘‘rough-neck’’ starts 
trouble. And invariably some members 
of the gander gang get hurt. 

But trouble-makers among the goose 
colony are handled just as if they were 
en. A calaboose has been erected on the 
larm, and every bad-acting gander is 
locked up just as soon as his character 
‘ecomes known. The calaboose is divided 
into cells in order to prevent prisoners 
attacking one another. Ganders on this 


larm must conduct themselves just as any | 


gentleman would do in polite society. 
f A gander caught misbehaving is given 
‘thirty days” in the calaboose. While he 
'§ Incarcerated he gets ali he can eat and 
drink, 2nd when he has served his time he 
so fat that he can hardly waddle. But 
instead of being permitted to associate 
with self-respecting geese again he is 
hustled off to the market. 
hen a goose slides on the ice and 
breaks a leg or wing, or meets with mis- 
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“Free from DisagreeableTaste and Qdor” 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


It is pure cod 
liver oil, nothing 
else. Peter Moller’s 
Oil is easy to digest, 
does not cling to the 
palate and does not 


eAll pens may 

look alike, but ex- 

pert inspection and 

wear show the real 

qualities. Esterbrook pens 

stand the test of constant use. 
Their reputation extends over half a 
century. A style for every writer. 

Write for illustrated booklet. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N. J. 


Bottled in flat, oval bottles 
at the fisheries in Norway. 
Sold by druggists 
everywhere. 
Schieffelin & Co. 
New York 
Sole Agts. 
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YOURSELF 


After all, the most important thing in the world to you is YOUR- 
SELF. Your success in life is decided by the kind of person you are. 


Your Personal Efficiency 


To increase your own Personal Efficiency only ten per cent. may mean thou- 
sands of dollars to you—or success worth more than dollars. It may save 
your job, or your profession, or your business, or your health and happiness. 


You Can Learn from Emerson 


To meet a wide demand for a course of training in Personal Efficiency, 

a series of twenty-four Jessons has been prepared by Harrington Emerson, 

the noted Efficiency Expert. 

These lessons are now offered to the public through the Institute of Effi- 
ciency. A splendid organization, enthusiastic support by other efficiency 
experts, make possible scrupulous individual care at a very low cost. 


Fascinating and Profitable Lessons 
The great principles of efficiency have been applied to YOURSELF 


by Mr. Emerson. In these fascinating lessons you are shown how 
to make the most of your own abilities and circumstances. - 

Mr. Emerson has been in efficiency work for many years; he has also 
been a teacher of men. He has put into these lessons his experience. 
You are told howefficiency principles, if applied, will add to your 

ability to make money, to save money, to do work, to plan time, to 

maintain health, to acquire knowledge, to master your job, no 
matter what it may be. This applies to you—ask us and 
we will tell you how. 


THE INSTITUTE OF 
EFFICIENCY 


30 Irving Place 
New York City 





Doctor ‘Housewife Merchant 


me partic- 

ulars about 

your new 
course in Effi- 
ciency, with 
story of Emerson. 


Write 
today 

for a Free 
Booklet and 
synopsis of this 
new home study 
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fortune otherwise, it is rushed off to the 
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Speak Softly! 
“Not so loud, dearie. Speak Softly 


—I can hear now as well as you.” 


‘‘Why, mumsie! You have been 
deaf ever since I was a baby.” 


“But see, I am now using a wonderful 
new scientific invention for the deaf. I 
can hear every kind of sound—even con- 
versation in an ordinary tone—with my 


NEW 8-TONE 


Mears Ear Phone 


—the final triumph of the inventor 
of the first successful multi-tone ear 
phone. Eight Tones! Eight different adjust- 
ments to suit every condition of the ear. 
Sufferers from deafness every where welcomed 
the Mears Four-Tone as the first perfected 
nearing device. It was a scientific marvel. 
But all its wonderful powers have been 
Doubled in the amazing new Ejight-Tone 
Mears—just out! The new Eight-Tone ear 
phone makes every kind and “shade” of 
sound as distinct to the deaf as shades 
of color are distinct to the perfect eyes. 








In order to give our patrons 
the personal service that is 
ible only when we 

nowthem and dealwith 

them direct, we have ~ 

discontinued all our 

American agencies, 

Our New 8-'‘lone 


In 
The Hollow 
of Your Hand 


Offer for a short time only. Mail the free coupon 
at once for full particulars. 


FREE TRIAL eu" 

Own Home 
The Mears Ear Phone is only sold on 
trial. Test it and prove its power todo for 
you what it isdoing for others. Make the test 
at our expense. Try it for 15 days in your 
own home, under every condition of actual 
service. If it does not please you, send it back, 
and the trial willcost you nothing. Remember, 
the Mears Eight-Tone Ear Phone is not an ex- 
periment. It is merely an improvement upon 
our already famous Single-Tone instrument. 


If you live in or near New York, please 
visit our offices for free demonstration. 


Booklet on Request 


This coupon is printed for your conven- 











ience. Fillit outand mail it » 


to us. We will send you & 

romptly the Mears Ear M4 

rouge itt" KCOUPON 
explains the causes 0 

deafness, tells “how to ¢ MEARS EAR PHONE CO. 
check the progress of the 

malady and how to treat ri Dept. 2371 


it, Mail thecouponto- 45 W. 34th Street 


day for th d 

special introductory ¢ New York. N. Y. 

offer. Do it now. & Gentlemen—Please mail me 

Mears Ear ¢ free and _ postpaid, your 

Phone Co. # Mears Ear Phone Booklet and 
*e@ particulars of your Special In- 

Dept. 2371 2 troductory Offer on your pew 

45 W. 34th St. 4 mode ‘ight-Tone ears Ear 

@ Phone and Free Trial Offer. 
NEW YORK 


N.Y. * Name 
. 


























Address. 
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goose hospital, which is one of the most 
impressive buildings on the farm. Every 
attention is given the patient. If the case 
needs surgical attention it gets that, but 
the large percentage of inmates of this 
institution suffer from maladies which 
require treatment with medicines. 

Mr. Firke admits that he is the ‘‘goose 
king,’’ and is proud of the distinction. ‘I 
can make more money out of my geese in 
a few weeks than I can out of my bank ina 
year,”’ said Mr. Firke. 

While the State Bank of Mansfield is a 
thriving little institution—everything Mr. 
Firke interests himself in must thrive, for 
that matter—it would take but small rank 
among the banking industry, while the 
goose farm is the largest in the world. It 
was through marked success in dealing 
in geese the bank was made possible, and 
it takes more than goose sense to make 
cents enough out of geese to start a bank, 
even a rural State bank. 

But Mr. Firke has other interests aside 


from the thriving little bank and his 10,000 | 


geese that fatten his yearly income by 
getting fat fast. He is one of the largest 
landowners in that section of Illinois, 
having acquired more than a thousand 
acres of the land, not an acre of which is 
valued at less than $250. 

Mr. Firke’s operations in geese have to 
do only with the fattening of the birds. Few 
are hatched on his large estate. Hatching 
geese is too slow a process for a man who 
wants to make large profits out of geese. 

Young and gaunt, they are received 
by carloads from the South, principally 
Tennessee and Kentucky. Round and fat 
they are shipped a short time later to the 
Eastern markets. But in that brief 
interim such a change is effected that a car 
which holds 2,500 upon their arrival at the 
Firke farm will seareely hold 1,700 when 
they are hurried off to the market. 

An average goose upon its arrival at the 
Firke farm is worth about 70.cents. The 
same bird brings $1.70 when” it starts for 
the market. The feed consumed in work- 
ing the change is worth about 30 cents, 
while the transportation charge both to 
and from the farm will not exceed 20 cents, 
leaving the feeder an average of 50 cents 
profit on each bird handled. 

Ten thousand geese! Five thousand 
dollars for three weeks’ work is fair returns, 
even for a banker. But the investment 
and the risk? The risk is comparatively 
small. Geese are remarkably hardy and 
free from diseases that infest other poultry, 
and their habits are such that they require 
little attention.. 


The Firke geese get some green stuff, 
but their principal diet consists of shelled 
corn and fresh water. During the last 
two weeks before market-day they are 
shut up in sheds and fed all the corn they 
ean eat. The Republic proceeds: 


Occasionally corn fodder is added to the 
ration, and it takes a flock of geese to beat 
a brindle cow eating corn fodder. In 
these later years, now that the silo has 
come into general use, the geese on the 
Firke farm are treated occasionally to 
green corn or ensilage. 

The 10,000 geese in a flock is not the 
only interesting sight on the Firke farm, 
and sightseers are always welcome. A 
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The Vest Pocket! 
KODAK Special 


Zeiss-Kodak Anastigmat lens /69 
Kodak ball bearing shutter, Autotime 
scale and brilliant reversible finder, 
Daylight loading. With its fixed focus 
it is always ready for quick work. 

Lustrous black enamel finish. Slips 
readily in and out of the vest pocket, 
Pictures, 15 x 24 inches. 


Price, $25.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO,, 


Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City, 
All Dealers. 














rm 
It no longer costs a big sum to AP ai! 
own a good typewriter and be # oe 
business-like. For one-sixth the Ul haf 7 
usual cost, you get the wonder- Wie 

ful, practical Bennett with all im- 

portant typewriterimprovements: 

visible writing, adjustable mar- 

gins, reversible ribbon, 84-charac- 

ter standard keyboard. It does the 

work of a $100 machine. 


On Approval— Satisfaction Guaranteed 

The Bennett is as easily carried as a book. Very 

compact. Has only 250 parts. Other machines have 

as high as 3700 parts. Quality guaranteed— made by 

same men who make expensive Elliott-Fisher Billing 

Machines. Turns out neat work, and makes clear ca! 

bons. Sent on 10 days’ trial. Money back unless satis- 

fied. Write for catalog tuday. Live Agents wanted. 
Ohas. D. Bennett Co., 401 Cedar St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

. 








Genuine ‘‘ Edwards.” 
Ready-made, fire-proof 
garages. Quickly set up 
any place. Direct-from- 
factory prices — $49.50 
and up. Postal brings 
illustrated 64-page catalog. 


The Edwards Mfg.Co., 337-387 Eggleston Av., Cincinnati,0. 











Some men feel that fine literature is some 
thing beyond them—something requiring a cer 
tain “higher education”—when, as a matter of 
fact, all they reed to fully understand and ap- 
preciate the beauties of good books is a copy of 
the Standard Dictionary. 


Rider Agents Wanted 
(iS ' 





ineach town to rideand exhibit sampleRange 
bicycles. Write for our latest special off. 
Finest Guaranteed Ss 10 to $27 
1914 Models | 
7, with Coaster-Brakes, Puncture-Proof tins 
1912.&.1913 Models 7 tg $12 
AB all of best makes.... 
econd - Hand 
All makes and models, 3 ta 


Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE 


Y \amps, sundries, parts and repairs at half 
prices. DO NOT BUY ‘untit you get our cal 
esand offer. Write now, tb 
CYCLE Co.. Dept. W-172 Chicase 
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wnspicuous sign near the Firke sheds /| 
rads: ‘Inquire at the house; an attendant 
yil show you around.” Firke believes in 
sdvertising, and is never more delighted | 


than when strangers pay his farm a visit. 

The birds are housed in immense, well- | 

constructed sheds. These sheds are proof 

against the changeableness dl en e 
ther. The sheds are warmly built, | I ty y 

Se solid conerete floors, an abundance of n SIX ears 

light, but are not heated, for a goose when 


protected from the weather can withstand n O Sal e li k e t h 1 S 


a temperature of 20 degrees below zero. 
Ml of the birds fattened on the Firke at “The Linen Store” 
fam are on the New York market long 
iefore zero weather prevails here. At our Annual January Sales heretofore it has been our 


When the goose-fattening season is over custom to select certain lines on which we made impor- 
the sheds are used to house stock, for Mr. tant reductions. 


TE oder. ee nn ere In addition: to these important reductions this year we 
“The founder of the Firke farm is now will allow an extra 10% on every article in our entire 
ixty-six years old, yet he insists that he range of Housekeeping Goods. 

and his novel business are just in their This means that in many cases the reductions will amount 
pime. Formerly he did all the work him- | to as much as 30%. r 

if, but now he is able to hire men to . = , 
lok after the sheds and to tend the geese Because of this every one of our 400 patterns in Table Linen 
vhile they are in the fields. is reduced at least 10%. 

In the management of the farm he is And “reduced prices” at “The Linen Store’ mean re- 
assisted by his son, Ralph Firke, who in the duced prices. Every one knows that! 


past few years has done most of the buy- | : “ # ” : 
Rg gh wage matting glor Geen at A price of “$4.00 reduced from $5.00” means that the 


the young man spends several weeks in price is really reduced from $5.00 and that $5.00 is our 
Tennessee and Kentucky, in the hills of regular price and fair value anywhere. 

which States goose-raising is an important We are as careful regarding the integrity of our adver- 
industry. There the geese are purchased, tising as we are about the reliability of our Linens. 


often in large flocks, but more frequently a x ‘ : ; : 
nauall and widely scattered lote. he sale includes Table Linens, Bed Linens, Towels, Bed 


Giten the geese are assembled in places Coverings, Lingerie, Neckwear, Women’s 
rmote from the railroads and must be | Outer Garments, etc. 
driven many miles before they are loaded. 
The driving is comparatively easy, but 
before the long march over the rough and 
rigged roads can be commenced the geese James McCutcheon & Co. 
must be shod, for rough roads will make J 5th Ave., 33d & 34th Sts., New York 
even a goose foot-sore, and this method of | 
shoeing geese is original with the people | 
of the hills and mountains of these States 
far from railroads. 

Shoeing a goose is even easier than it 
sounds. The birds are driven through a i ia sna i a rer : 
bed of soft tar or pitch and then im- y order of United States Government (Navy Department). 
mediately into sand-heaps. This is allowed Memorial Tablets 
to harden, and then the geese are ready for sont free: comple ype Are being cast of bronze recovered from 
their long march to the train. The driv- stating size and whether you want Wreck of U. Ss. Ss. Maine 
ing is not an unusually slow process, for the Y BREVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. By Sao. Williaa, lac. Breasefeunder. $38W, 

L ’ ; , Inc. ° 27thSt., 
geese are fair walkers. Se Dovten, Maan, "re" ae Gab Seeaaoena Gp ote nesong sy eee 

The sheds now in use on the Firke farm 
cost more than $4,000. Next March, after|Globe-Wernicke Filing Equipment costs no more than the ordinary kind 
Kg ELL LLL LLL LLALELL LLL ILLES RLEDREI 


occupants, hi d to the ket, ° 
Mr. Firke wilt snettinan with aiden ‘ HIS Is one of the many files, 
Mr. Firke’s wealth, like all other ac- ‘ . . 

| you will examine at the 


cumulated fortunes, had its origin in 
the death of his father when the future 4 
_ king” was but one month old. as ©O pr ernie 








Illustrated Booklet, quoting prices in detail, free on request. 
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thrift. His mother was left penniless by 
ls education was very meager, receiving e 
his first schooling from a subseription B usiness S h ow 
shool in a log building in Indiana, and at ; December 29th to January 10th 

it early age he commenced work, as a farm : : Sane —at your local Globe- Wernicke Dealer's, who will feature 
aborer, on a farm near Mansfield, Ill. So : the Globe-Wernicke Business Show, an event of great 
thrifty was he that out of a salary of $22 importance to men who are interested in efficient and 


Pet month he managed to save nearly $200 economical office equipment and business methods. 


ber year. He invested his savings in Pa es oe it, it is free. Also, tell your office assistants to attend 


Illinois prairie, which then could be pur- : There are Globe-Wernicke representatives almost everywhere. 
thased for an average of less than $35 per G/w ; phew pig Pages pond Cotaing Mo. 06, "Whose aut eigee- 
«re. The inerease in valuation of his land Frictionless 


. Sh = % e —e ° . 
(Continued on page 42) ty pang Globe= ernicke Co. Cincinnati 
with a touch. Mfrs. Of Sectional Bookcases, Filing Cabinets, Stationers’ Goods 
Branch Stores: 
pit Sherbet is made tasty and delightful by using Abbott's New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Washington, D.C. 
ce de ot bitter bes minh 25 6b. 10 S605. —amm a A A 
‘W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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6% GOLD 
BONDS 


We offer from time to time a 
limited list of carefully selected 
gold bonds, secured by first mort- 
gages on improved Chicago real 
estate. They range in denomi- 
nation from $100 up. Each bond 
is the personal obligation of the 
owner of the property, which in 
all cases is worth at least twice 
the amount of the bond issue. 
Title guaranteed by Chicago 
Title & Trust Co., with assets in 
excess of $8,000,000. 

Because of the rapid increase in 
value of Chicago real estate, 
the careful investor seeking a 
maximum rate of interest con- 
sistent with security, will find 
here just what he seeks. Send 
for our January list. 


COCHRAN & McCLUER 


Established 1893 
38 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Safe 6% 
January 
Investments 


In purchasing first mortgage 6% 
bonds of us, investors are selecting 
securities whose safety has been tested 
and tried by an experience of 32 years, 
during which time no investor hasever 
lost a dollar of principal or interest 
on any bond or mortgage sold by this House. 

These bondsare issued indenomina~ 
tions of $100, $500,$1,000 and $5,000. 


Write for the Investors’ Magazine and 
ircular No. x 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


MORTGAGE» BOND BANKERS 
@STABLISHED i882 
STRAUS BLDG ONE WALL ST, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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6% TWO YEAR BONDS 


Due January 1st, 1916. Secured by first mortgage on 
good farm land—the safest security in the world. Guar- 
anteed principal and interest. Denominations $500 and 
$1000. Interest paid each six months at First Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, Trustee, without deduction of 
Federal Income Tax. Legal investment for State and 
National Banks. Write for information. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
R. C. KITTEL, Pres. CASSELTON, N. D. 




















Featherweight Eyeshade 


rests the eyes and prevents eye strain. 


Weighs only % oz. No elastic or metal 
bands. Perspiration has no effect on it. 
Lies flat when notin use. Adjustable to any 
sizeorposition. Transparentfornaturallight 
Opaque for artificial light and for those who 
wear glasses. Atalldealers. 25 cents postpaid. 


Featherweight Eyeshade Co. , 513 State St., Camden, N.J. 
















President “Sx itt 
“Satisfaction 


or money back”’ 


ders 


Be sure ‘‘Shirley President’’ is on buckles 
The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass. 
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THE RISING COST OF RAILWAY 
CAPITAL 


LASON THOMPSON contributes to 

Investment an article under the above 
heading, in which he sets forth how the 
railroads ‘‘are paying a lot more for money 
now than they used to pay.” Just how 
much more they pay is also set forth. 
Between 1904 and 1911 the net funded 
debt of railways in this country increased 
32.3 per cent. At the same time, the 
interest they paid on their funded debts 
increased 37.8 per cent. That portion 
of the railway debt which formerly paid 
from 3 to 4 per cent. was reduced in that 
period more than one-half. Meanwhile, 
their bonds that paid from 4 to 5 per cent. 
“almost trebled’”’ in amount, and those 
paying from 5 to 6 per cent. ‘‘more than 
doubled.”” These facts show in a striking 
way the steady advance in the cost of 
railway capital. In other words, they 
show to what extent the cost of living for 
them has increased. Mr. Thompson finds 
that present-day conditions have ‘‘left the 
railways with a heavier burden of financing 
than they have ever before borne.’ Items 
in this striking article are these: 


“Two features stand out: First, the 
decline in bonds paying less than 4 per 
eent.; second, the corresponding advance 
in those paying 4 to 5 and 5 to 6 per cent. 
This growth between 4 and 6 per cent. has 
taken place almost wholly at the expense 
of bonds paying under 4 per cent. Fur- 
thermore, the bulk of this shift has occurred 
since 1904, which is shown to be the turning- 
point marking the inception of the present 
rise incapital costs. In 1904 bonds paying 
2 to3 per cent. played only a slightly small- 
er part than in 1900. Those paying 3 to 
4 reached their apex at 38.45 per cent. 
Those paying 4 to 5 were near the lowest, 
and those paying 5 to 6 were at the lowest 
for the entire period. 

“From 1904, however, there is a steady 
climb. By 1911 the 2 to 3 per cent. bond 
has almost disappeared, and the 3 to 4 per 
cents. constitute only one-ninth of the 
total, where in 1904 they had been over 
one-third. The 4 to 5s, beginning an al- 
most unbroken rise, climb by 1911 to 
60.08 per cent. of the entire railway funded 
debt! In seven years, 5 to 6 per cent. 
money in railways has climbed from $804,- 
000,000 to $1,883,000,000; 4 to 5 per cent. 
money has climbed from $2,146,000,000 to 
$5,897,000,000, and 3 to 4 per cent. money 
has fallen from $2,576,000,000 to $1,117,- 
000,000. 

“Interwoven with these figures may be 
read the serial story of railway fortune and 
adversity. Most striking at first glance is 
the conspicuous absence of 3 and 31% per 
cent. money since 1909. Of equal signifi- 
cance is the fitful rise of bonds carrying 
above 4 per cent., from 13.88 per cent. of the 
total in 1900 to 65.50 per cent. in 1912. Here, 
too, the turning-point is seen to be the years 
just preceding that rise in money which 
culminated in the financial disturbance of 


7. 

‘*With sails unfurled, many roads in 1906 
were on the point of selling large issues for 
needed expansion of facilities, when devel- 
opment of a strain in the money market 
rendered it impossible to float more than 
a small part, and the voyage again halted. 
Despite extraordinary growth in general 





business and increasing dividends which 
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| made 1906 a stockholders’ year, bond list. 
| ings, at $306,000,000, were below either of 
the two previous years. 

‘*New issues for railroad extensions, ad. 
ditions, and betterments in 1907 would 
have exceeded any previous year in history 
had sailing been favorable. Acute distur. 
bance of confidence sent money soaring, 
and in the closing months rates, t /uching 
16 per cent. for ninety-day loans in Novem. 
ber, became absolutely prohibitive. Under 
the storm clouds the sails were tightly 
reefed. Bond listings fell to the bottom 
for the period under review; te»porary 
financing through short-term notes vaulted 
and then fell flat, in the second half year 
even these high-interest-bearing issues be 
ing cut off. 

“‘After-effects of this disastrous year 
were seen in 1908. Tho temporary finane- 
ing continued for a time, gradual restora- 
tion of confidence and relaxing ratcs were 
bound to encourage numerous loans which 
should have appeared earlier. So 1908 
again was largely a year of providing pre 
vious financing. Hardly a short-term note 
was seen in the second half year, but bond 
listings jumped to %$506,000,000 against 
$268,000,000 in 1907, the largest, excepting 
one year, since 1901. Notable as had been 
recent years for new railway construction, 
financed before the depression, much of the 
1908 listings was for further development 
of facilities. 

‘‘Under slackening commercial activity, 
new bond listings again shrank, in 1910 
the railway total not only falling $336,000- 
000 under 1909, but under 1908, 1905, and 
1901 as well. Some needs were financed 
early, while money still was favorable, by 
sale of new stock; but bonds were at the 
foot of a hard-scrabble. The 1911 total at 
$298,000,000 was far below the two pre 
vious years, tho early issues for improve- 
ments, additions, and extensions were ona 
liberal scale. Not only was the total low- 
est with two exceptions since 1900, but new 
capital included was only 70 per cent. of 
the total for 1910, and less than 60 per cent. 
of 1909! Disturbed confidence again re 
duced permanent issues of all kinds; short- 
term notes again became conspicuous. 

“Thus is ushered in 1912, most deplor- 
able for railway credit of the thirteen-year 
period. Despite remarkable general trade, 
bonds of all classes, tho above 1911, were 
far below 1910 and 1909. Railway bonds, 
unlike other classes, failed to gain even over 
1911. Shrinking $90,000,000, they reached 
the lowest ebb in the entire thirteen years, 
$58,000,000 under even the disastrous panic 
year 1907! And of this total 75 per cent. 
was issued by six roads! Whence the dis- 
crimination? Falling rates, harassing leg- 
islation, !abor demands must be considered 
by investors! : 

“Short-term notes, the putting off until 
to-morrow of what cannot be done to-day, 
are the danger signals of railway borrowing. 
Only in recent years has the putting off been 
persistent enough to warrant detailed re- 
cording, yet from $265,000,000 and $274, 
000,000 in 1907 and 1908, after a fall to 
$53,000,000 in the happy year 1909, they 
have climbed to $124,000,000 in 1910; 
to $225,000,000 in 1911; to $279,000,000 
in 1912, the largest volume of makeshift 
financing on record! 

“That is not all. In 1912 this stop-gap 
financing, paying mostly 5 and 6 per cent., 
exceeded by $70,000,000 the actual listings 
of railroad bonds! 

“Add these $279,000,000 of notes t0 
bonds and not 65 per cent., but almost 
85 per cent., of railway borrowing in 1912 
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was on poorer than a 4 per cent. credit | 


basis! 


“Temporary financing entails refunding, | 


whether or no there dawns the hoped-for 
day of better money markets. In the past, 
auecessive refunding eras, it is seen, have 
heen On ever higher interest levels. 

“Railways of the United States need 
yearly £!,500,000,000 annually to cope effi- 
ciently 
year. In 13 years, 5 have been character- 
ized by !iberal bond issues for improvement 
and extension! 

“In 1912, with 11,000 more miles of 
line, our carriers listed $561,000,000 fewer 
ponds than in 1909. With 20,000 more 
miles o! line, they listed $58,000,000 fewer 
bonds {ian in the panic year 1907! 

“Railroad stocks, bonds, and notes mar- 
keted in, 1912 for new capital, at $500,000,- 
00, fel! almost $1,000,000,000 below re- 
qurements. Their stocks and bonds were 
19per cont. of the total of all classes market- 
ed, against 62 per cent. ten yearsago! For 
the money that investors are free to deny 
an industry marked for restriction, the 
railroad borrower must pay, like others, 


with traffic which grows 8 per cent. a | 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT—PURCHASED cid BANKS 


consists of ee new, massive, fire- e-proof, 
six story and basement, gran 


uri ty = ra cotta, business building, fronting 


about 200 feet on Buclid Ave extending 480 fos t through to 
Prospect Ave., and fronting 218 feet on Prospect Av 


In the Heart of ieaninedte 


First Mortg 
GOLD BONDS 


© G” 
secured by the new mammoth 


May Department Store Building 


with valuable long term leasehold 

estates and guaranteed income 
We offer at par and accrued interest the unsold 
portion of $2,000,000 (total issue) 


Denominations $500 and $1000 each 


(maturing 2to 20 yrs. Int. payable Mar. 1 and Sept. 1.) 
A Safe Investment 


This new City Center structure is leased to the a Mey 
Department Stores Company with assets of $27,000,000, 
for thirty years, at an annual rental sufficient to pay 
absolutely all expenses, fixed charges, including inter- 
est and principal of bonds as they mature. Thislease 
is assigned and rent paid monthly to Trustee for bond- 
holders, as additional guarantee for prompt payment. 
The netearningsof the company for the year ending January 
1913, were fifteen times the awount necessary to meet the 
requirements of the lease. The serial payment of principal 
annually increases the margin of security. Ample protection 
against fire by first class insurance companies, and Mortgage 
Guarantee Policy, for protection of bondholders. 
We Recommend These Bonds and 
Advise Immediate Purchase 


Legal investment for National Banks and Bankers 
and purchased by the most conservative oy 
value of security at DOUBLE the amount of Price 100 and squat interest, yielding 6h t 
Boe, over. ‘and ad _ above the financial | esponsibility of the purchasers. Send for justrated ‘us No. 


Oldest Banking House in Chicago 


EREENEBALIM SONG 


AND TRO. pa NM PANY 


Under State Subervision 


$50,000 or $60,000 yearly on the million, 


‘estora- 
where 40,000 would suffice ten years ago.” 
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Finest Retail District 


together with ag long term leasehold estates. We estimate 
conservati' 





FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS SELLING 
AT TEN 


Clark and 
Randolph Streets 


CHICAGO 


The affairs of the Wabash-Pittsburg 
Terminal Company, now in the hands of 
areceiver, have reached a point where the 
low price of ten, for its first mortgage 
bonds, was reached in the week ending 
December 27. Of these bonds $32,236,000 
are outstanding. They represent the pres- 
ent ow nership of the property. This 
property cost in cash $28,600,000, and it is 
now estimated that about $10,000,000 of 
new money will be required in order to put 
the property on a sound basis. The low 
price of ten for the first mortgage bonds fol- 
lowed the announcement of an assessment 
of 30 to 35 per cent. on the bonds. By 
such an assessment could be raised the 
required $10,000,000. At the present price 
of ten, the bonds represent a market value 
of only $3,023,600. Following are details 
as to this company printed in The Wall 
Street Journal: 


“The receiver says: ‘Conservatively 
estimated, T should say that the land alone 
owned by the company in Pittsburg is 
worth $4,600,000, and the buildings on this 
land cost $2, 700,000, making a total of 
$7,300,000, which, less prior mortgages, 
$795,000, leaves a net valuation of $6,- 
105,000 on the Pittsburg real estate. 

““All rights, titles, and equities are quoted 
at $3,026,000 in the market plus what it | 
will cost to get the properties out of 
receivership and on a stable operating 
basis. For the Wabash-Pittsburg Ter- 
minal approximately $10,000,000 of new 
money will be required; for the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie between $15,000,000 and 
$20,000,000. The receivers estimate that 
the Terminal Railway, the West Side Belt 
and the Coal Co. will this calendar year 
earn $750,000 net, and that the W heeling, | 
after ie duction of rentals, hire of equip- | 
ment, and all miscellaneous charges, will | 
have $1,250,000 net available for interest | 
charges, The total is equivalent to 5 
per cent. of $40,000,000 bonds. 

‘But this has been done under the most 
severe operating handicaps and without a 
ollar of new capital. The Wabash- 
Pittsburg has had less than 40 per cent. 
of the neeessary cars available and the 
Wheeling has been only about 70 per cent. 
equipped. Because of the scarceness of 
Its own cars it was necessary to move its 
toal in the ears of other lines and turn the 
traffic over to these lines because they 


Founded 1855 
Capital $1, 500,000 











THE LEATHER -BOUND 


POCKET SERIES 


Delightfully entertaining, inspiring, and in- 
structive little books on various modern prob- 
lems, by men of recognized intellect and leader- 
ship. Each daintily boundin full flexible leather. 


by mail 78c. 


The Conservation of 
Womanhood and 
Childhood, by 
THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT. 
Presents his lat- 
est thought on 
this subject. 


The Signs of the 
Times, by 
WILLIAM JEN- 
NINGS BRYAN. 
The latest move- 
ments in _politi- 
cal, social, and 
economic affairs. 
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75c. net per volume ; 











The Misfortunes of a World With- 
out Pain, by NEWELL DwiGHT 
Hixuts, D.D.,LL.D. A nota- 
ble, uplifting discussion that 
will delight the thinking man. 


The Call of Jesus to Joy, by 
WILLIAM ELLIoT GRIFFIS, 
D.D. Things worth remem- 
bering about the joy that 
comes of real and conscien- 
tious thinking. 


The Latent Energies in Life, by 
CHARLES REYNOLDS Brown, 
D.D. Acharmingand pointed 
discussion of the unrealized 
possibilities in life. 























FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 





Pcimts EXCHANGE? 


Nature undoubtedly intended Florida as the world’s 

greatest source of supply for oranges and grapefruit. 

The soil of the citrus fruit section of Florida produces orange 

and grapefruit trees of unusual vigor. Florida showers and 
sunshine supply just the elements needed to ripen into rich, spicy. 
juicy and sweet oranges and grapefruit, the product of these fine trees. 


Florida’s Soil and Climate Give to Her 
Oranges and Grapefruit Surpassing Quality 


Whenallowed to ripen on the trees and then carefully picked, packed and shipped, 
this splendid fruit keeps well and will reach the consumer in fine condition. 
Realizing that the producers’ prosperity depends finally upon the consumers’ sat- 
isfaction with the product, progressive orange and grapefruit growers of Florida 
have formed the Florida Citrus Exchange, a co-operative, non-profit making 
association, for mutual protection. 
The Exchange insists that its members send to market only tree- -ripened fruit, 
handled altogether by white-gloved workers, and that in packing, every 
doubtful orange or grapefruit be discarded. Nomatte rw hat grade of fruit 
you buy, a guarantee that you will get your money's worth is the red 
mark on boxes and w rappers of the Florida Citrus Exchange. Up- 
to-date dealers sell Exchange fruit in season; if yours will asi 
supply you, please write to the Florida Citrus Exchange, 
general northern office, Central Trust Bldg., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 








CITRUS EXCHANGE) \ 
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Auyért Hot Chocolate Sauce on Ice 


Cream is a Revelation! 


RECIPE : — 
1 1-2 sqs. chocolate 1-8 teaspoon salt 
1-4 cup sugar 2 cups scalded milk 


1-2 tablespoon flour 
1 tablespoon cornstarch 

Whites 2 eggs 
Melt chocolate in double boiler. Mix sugar, flour, cornstarch 
and salt and stir into melted chocolate ; then add milk slowly, 
stirring constantly. Cook ten minutes, stirring occasionally 
to prevent lumping. Beat whites of eggs until stiff, and add 
to one-half cup of sugar and egg yolks, mixed. When well 
blended, add the first mixture slowly to the eggs and sugar; 
return to double boiler and let stand one minute, but do not 
cook. Flavor with vanilla and serve. 


That is only one of the many good things any 


cook can make wii 


Yolks 2 eggs 
1-2 cup sugar 


Baking %a Cookin 
CHOCOLA 


Chocolate isn’t just a delicious flavor. It is 
a real food—full of body-building elements. 
Weight for weightit is one of the most valuable 
of all foods for taste, digestibility and nutriment. 

Travelers find chocolate indispensable. You 
should have it oftener in the home; its uses are 


innumerable. 
gh? Baking and Cooking Chocolate (Pre- 
mium, Blue rapper), unsweetened, 14-lb. cakes, 


20c; %-lb. cakes, 10c. 
igh? Vanilla Chocolate (Pink Wrapper), 
sweet, 5c, 10c, 20c cakes. 
yis Cocoa 
is a refreshing food- 
drink for the wholefam- 
ily—e to work on 
or to play on. 10c,1 5c, 
25c cans. 
All sold 
everyw 
Writefor <4p4e” New Cocoa and Chocolate Cook Book 
iylers 64 IRVING PL., NEW YORK 
Frank DeK. Huyler, President 


BAKING #2 COOKING CHOCOLATE 
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furnished the ears. Last year the Termina! 
, Railway’s coal companies mined 3,000,000 
‘tons of coal which was mostly shipped to 
| the lakes. About 2,000,000 tons was sent 
for the above reasons over competing lines, 
and instead of the two properties getting 
a combined 200-mile haul ‘on the traffic 
they got a 15-mile haul represented by the 
movement over the West Side Belt from 
the company’s mines to the connecting 
lines. 

‘**The diversion of this coal traffic, ac- 
cording to the receiver, cost the Terminal 
Railway and the Wheeling each $700,000 
in gross freight revenues and approxi- 
mately $350,000 each in net reyenues. The 
loss in recoverable net, if the companies 


were properly equipped, represents 5 per 
cent. on an additional $14,000,000. The 
opportunities for development of more 


traffic are tremendous. Lack of facilities 
has heretofore kept coal production to a 
minimum.’ ”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA TO SELL ITS NOR- 
FOLK & WESTERN 


Following the tentative arrangements by 
which the New Haven Railroad is to part 
with its controlling interest in other lines, 
and the decision of the American Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company to dispose 
of its Western Union stock, comes an 
announcement that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road expects to sell its controlling interest 
in the Norfolk & Western. Its decision, 
reached as a result of conferences with 
Attorney-General McReynolds, is regarded 


as a direct and peaceful way out of a 
situation which otherwise might have 





resulted in a Government suit, while the 
| Pennsylvania does not consider control of 
|the Norfolk & Western sufficiently valu- 
| able to warrant the risk and expense of 
| protracted litigation with the Government. 
Of this action a writer in 7'he Wall Street 
| Journal says: 

‘In well-informed quarters it is stated 
that early in the present Administration 
| the Pennsylvania Railroad officers signified 
‘to President Wilson their desire to do 
‘everything possible to meet the Adminis- 
|tration’s ideas in regard to the relations 
| between railroads. 

“It is stated that Attorney-General 
McReynolds has not asked the Pennsyl- 
vania to dispose of its Norfolk & Western, 
but merely requested the former company to 
take the matter up with him for discussion. 
The result of these discussions has been a 
virtual agreement that some plan would be 















*" POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1914 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells ail 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 
esand remedies. All about Ineubators, their 
prices and theiroperation. All about poultry 
houses and how to buildthem. It’s an encyclo- 
pedia of chickendom. You need it. Only 15e, 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 908 rt, 


devised, conforming to the Attorney- 
General’s ideas as he outlined them, 
whereby the Pennsylvania would divest 


itself of its present w orking control of the 
othe or road. 

‘According to their last annual reports 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and its sub- 
sidiaries owned a total of $52,962,900, com- 
mon and preferred Norfolk & Western 
stock. At the end of 1912 these companies 





Roses, Plants, Seeds, 


Bulbs, Vines, 
Shrubs, etc., 
by mail, post- 
paid. Safe ar- 
rival and satis- 
faction guaran- 
teed. 60 years 
of fair dealing. 
Hundreds of 
}carloads of 

Fruit and Or- 
namental 
Trees. 1,200 
acres, 60 in hardy roses—none better grown. 46 
greenhouses Of Palms, Ferns, Begonias, Gera- 
niums, etc. Immense stock of Superb Cannas, 
the queen of bedding plants. Large assortment 
of hardy Perennial Plants, which last for years. 


192-Page €atalog FREE. Send for it Today. 
The Storrs & Harrieon Co., Box 322, Painesville, Ohio 





had converted all their Norfolk & Western 
bonds into stock, but this year they sub- 
seribed to substantially half of the $18,- 
000,000 new convertible bonds offered to 


stockholders at 10216. Of the amount 
offered, $17,138,000 were taken by stock- 
holders. The amount outstanding has 


since been reduced to about $13,000,000 by 
conversions. The total stock of the 
Norfolk & Western, common and _pre- 
ferred, is $126,260,000. 

“The Pennsylvania’s holdings are thus 
about 42 per cent. of Norfolk & Western’s 
stock. Should all of the convertible 
bonds be exchanged for stock, the Penn- 
sylvania companies would hold $62,000,000 
out of a total of a little more than $139, - 
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The Radioptican Uses the Original 
Picture—No Slides Necessary 


The image onthe screen is greatly magnified; detailand 
color are clearly reproduced. The RADIOPTICAN 
uses post cards, clippings, drawings, photos or "flat 
objects. Arranged for electricity (either incandescent or 
arc), gas or acetylene (the latter models come complete 
with generator ready to operate). 

Every RADIOPTICAN carries a guarantee tag that 
protects the buyer from disappointment. Sold at 
photo supply stores, optical goods stores and d«part- 
ment stores, 


Prices: $9, $12 and up 


A model for every need, with or without reversing mirror, 


Write for our Book, ‘‘ Home Entertainments” 


It is filled with ideas for all kinds of fun at home. Ask 
your dealer for a demonstration of the RADIOPTICAN, 


H. C. WHITE COMPANY 
807 River Street North Bennington, Vt. 
Lens Grinders and Makers of Optical Instruments for over 4) Years 
BRANCHES: 
45 W, 34th St., New York San Francisco 


[NGEE Rose! 


Sturdy as Oaks. Founded 1850 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own roots 
and are absolutely the best for the amateur 

lanter. Write for our‘‘New Guide to Rose Cultare” 
for 1914—it'sfree. Itisn't a catalog—it's an educe 
tional work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated 
—the cover pictures the new Charles Dingee rose= 
best, hardiest free-blooming rose in America, We 
have plan to prepay all express charges and guar 
‘The Dingse safe yy l, Established 1850. 70 creenhouses, 
Conard Co., Box 149, West Grove, Pa. 



















ALFALFA FREE 


Let us send you free 
one package of our Jones Dakota Grown Turk- 
istan Alfalfa Seed. Also free—our book on 
growing alfalfa. Book gives boiled down experience 
of 27 years of raising alfalfa in S. Dakota. It will 
ut you ina position to make a success of alfalfa grow- 
ing from the start. Write today. 
©. 8. JONES SEED CO., Eox 793E, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 























000,000, or about 45 per cent. 








Your copy of ioucta 14 Spring 
Catalog is waiting for you. 


Fullinstructionsas tothe best way togrow 
every flower and vegetable—a list of varie- 
ties even more comprehensive than ever 
—these are but two of the many reasons for 
the popularity of Thorburn’s Annual Seed 


Catalog. Write for a copy today. 


We’ve just prepared a rather novel 
little book called “A 
Thorburn Garden for a 
pig of Six ”in which 

ped we your vegetable 
garden for you. Acopy 
goes with each catalog. 


J. M. Thorburn & Co. 


_ $3H Barclay St. 
\, New York 






This is the popular “Ragged 
Sailor." Ten cents enclosed 
with your letter brings a 
generous packet of seeds. 
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“Norfolk & Western common closed | 


Tuesday on the exchange at 104 and the 
preferred was quoted at 85 bid. On 
June 30, 1912, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
proper carried its $32,484,800 common at a 
book cost of $27,336,000 or approximately 
@, but the $5,000,000 in round numbers 
since acquired through conversion of bonds 
eost par, bringing the cost of the total to a 
little more than 86. The preferred stock 
is carried on the books at 78. 

“Judging from market quotations the 
sale of all of the Pennsylvania’s Norfolk & 
Western holdings would involve cash to the 
amount of $60,000,000 to $65,000,000, tho 
the pay ment therefor might be spread over 
a considerable period of time. There is 
good authority for the statement that the 
Attorney-General is proceeding very de- 
liberately in this matter and may not seek 
adefinite agreement with the Pennsylvania 
management for weeks or even months.” 


WHY INDIA SEEKS MORE GOLD 


During the past year India alone has 
absorbed nearly one-tenth of the world’s 
gold production. That fact, not generally 
known to the general public, and when 
known, probably not fully understood, has 
been, according to Moody’s Magazine, 
“one of the most striking features in the 
financial history of the year.’’ In spite of 
that large absorption, India still seeks gold. 
And vet the discount rate of the big India 
banks has been raised and many smaller 
banks have gone into bankruptcy. So 
serious is the situation that the Govern- 
ment has already taken steps to put into 
operation a new banking and currency bill, 
which is said to be in many respects 
analogous to the bill now passed by our 
own Congress. Many students of finance 
have heen puzzled by the gold situation 
in India, and have wondered what India 
did with her gold. Several weeks ago 
there was given here a statement made in 
London by Mr. Aiyar, of Madras, as to 
the causes. A few items from that state- 
ment may be recalled now: 


“Hoarding in India is to be traced to the 
peculiar social conditions and the laws 
that govern the people, and not merely to 
a barbarous instinct to hoard. First, 
under Hindu law and under existing 
conditions it is not possible to make any 
provision for the female members of one’s 
family, either wife, daughters, or sisters. 
The only way by which the strictness of 
the law is at present evaded is through 
the presentation of a very large number of 
ornaments to the wife and to the daughters. 
Qne hundred sovereigns strung on a gold 
thread become the personal property of 
the wife, over which the son has no con- 
trol, while 100 sovereigns presented in 
pleces or its worth of immovable property 
will be impeached as a void alienation. 
So that in every household, poor or rich, 
the girls of the family are being presented 
with sovereigns, and they store them up 
until a sufficient quantity is collected for 
making them inté ornaments. The jewels 
can not be sold for the husband’s debts. 
When the husband dies the Hindu widow 
¢an neither remarry nor wear any kind of 
Ornament, and the jewels are then sold 
and invested for her use. 

“Personal eredit is almost unknown in 
ndia. Borrowing is either by mortgage 
of immovable property or by the pledge 
of jewels. Every agriculturist, whenever 
He saves any money, invests it in jewels, as 
It often results in e and comfort at 
ome, and satisfies the vanity of the ladies, 
and also can be relied upon as a means for 
talsng money whenever he wants it.” 


THE LITERARY 
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Saving a Dollar by 
Stopping a Leak 


is as good as making two dol- 
lars from sales. 


This Burroughs Bookkeeping Service 
Bulletin shows how leaks are being 
stopped in other retail businesses. We 
are going to send one copy, free, to 
you if you ask for it. 


It’s likely that you can put some of 
these ideas to work right away—for 
this Service Bulletin is very practical and 
“‘tells how’’ very clearly. 


Just remember this: A leak keeps right on leak- 
ing. You can’t be too watchful nor look it up too 
soon. Within the last two months several thou- 
sand retailers have asked for this bulletin, to learn 
new ways, or better ways, to stop a leak here — 
to save a dollar there—in their businesses. 


We can afford to give the Bulletin to you, because 
when you have used these suggestions and have 
saved money from these little leaks, you will 
naturally want to stop any big leaks or learn how 
to make or save still more money—and you will 
then want us to show you how others are doing 
just that by using the Burroughs Bookkeeping 
Machine. 

We make bookkeeping machines to fit any line 
of business—your business —as investment (not 
expense )—to pay its way and save its cost. Send 
the coupon or enclose the coupon in your letter— 
and, if you wish, we will show you a Burroughs 
now. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
49 Burroughs Block Detroit, Michigan 
European Office: 76 Cannon St., London, E. C., Eng. 


Name____ 





Firm Name 





chy... 





Business 


I would be glad to see a Burroughs Bookkeeping 
O.K.| Machine and have your man show me how it will 
pay for itself by the money it saves. 





Stopping Store Leaks 


Some suggestions 
for getting leak- 
stopping, business- 
Ga = PP 


in the tetail Store 


nA 














** Profitable Poultry,’’ 
Latest Book 128 pages practical facts, owest 





prices on fowls, eggs, incubators, etc. 180 beau- 
tiful pictures. Latest improved methods to raise 
poultry. All about Runner Ducks, 52 other 





of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 


Autograph Send for price lists. 
Letters 





Walter R. Benjamin, 225 5th Ave., N.Y. 
oST 5 


TrABLISHED 1887 





varieties pure-bred poultry, only 5 cents. 
Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box55, Clarinda, la. 


Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” $1 a year. 








__PLAYING CARDS; 


it Hoyle up-to-date 








GOLD EDGES , “CLUB INDEXES 
7 pfficiAl RULES 


A 
CARD GAMES 
i” Be sure your shopping list In- fl 
bright new packs x 
Cards. T’ 


MEA Air-Cushion Finish, Club Indexes WD xn % 





THE U.S PLAYING CARD CO.. CINCINNATI. U.S.A. 


\PLAYING CARDS 


For General Play 


Bicycle quality made and 
maintains Bicycle reputation. 
Appreciated alike by those who 
sell and those who buy. Popue 
lar price. Used everywhere. 
Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 
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BUFFALO 





is NATURE’S GREAT AND 
SIMPLE AID IN combating and 
forestalling diseases arising from 
Uric Acid and other insidious blood 
poisons. This great solvent elim- 
inates these poisons by casting them 
off from the system in NATURE’S 
OWN WAY! 


The Whole World Bows to 
Medical Science? 


Read the appreciative words of testi- 
mony and tribute bestowed upon this 
great Water, as voiced in the frank 
though eloquent statements presented 
herewith by members of the Medical 
Fraternity, in themselves of the highest 
and most unimpeachable standing! 


Dr. STUART MCGUIRE, Richmond, Va., 
Surgeon in charge of St. Luke’s Home, 
Professor of Principles of Surgery and 
of Clinical Surgery, University C4 
of Medicine, Richmond, Va., etc.: ‘‘In 
cases of Headache from lithzemia, of 
headache from passive congestion of 
the kidneys, of strangury from concen- 
trated urine and a host of other ills, I 
always advise Buffalo Lithia Water.’’ 


GEORGE BEN _ JOHNSTON, M.D., LL. D. 
Richmond, Va., Ex-President Southern Surgical 
and Gynecological Association, Ex - President 
Virginia Medical Society and Professor of Gyne- 
cology and Abdominal Surgery, Medical College 
of Virginia: “If | were asked what mineral water 
has the widest range of usefulness, I would un- 
hesitatingly answer, Buffalo Lithia. In Uric Acid 
Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithemia and 
the like, its beneficial effects are prompt and 
—- rhe Almost any case of Pyelitis 
and Cystitis will be alleviated by it and many 
cured. I have had evidence of the undoubted 
Disintegrating, Solvent and Eliminating powers 
of this water in Renal Calculus, and have known 
its long-continued use to permanently break up 
the gravel-forming habit.” 


The late HUNTER McGUIRE, M. D., LL. D., 
Ex-President American Medical Association 
and of Medical Society of Virginia, Late Presi- 
dent and Professor of Clinical Surgery, Uni- 
versity rk. of Medicine, Richmond, Va., 
etc., said of Buffalo Lithia Water: “I know 
from constant use of it personally and in practice 
that the results obtained from its use are far 
beyond those which would be warranted by 
the analysis given. Iam of the opinion that 
it either contains some wonderful remedial 
agent as yet undiscovered by medical science 
or its elements are so delicately combined in 
Nature’s laboratory that they defy the utmost 
skill of the chemist to solve the secret of their 
wer. 


Buffalo Lithia Water is sold by all druggists 
and everywhere mineral waters are sold, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SpRings 





~~ WATER (9 Senmvcs'vinauua 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


(Continued from page 37) 


alone has made him wealthy, his holdings 
| being worth approximately $400,000. 

| The idea of making large returns from 
| fattening geese is not an original idea with 
|Mr. Firke. It was gained from a former 
| partner, L. Clouser, who first suggested it to 
| Mr. Firke, and they fed two seasons as 
partners and then each fed separately, but 
so persistently and successfully has Mr. 
| Firke applied the idea that he is preemi- 
nently the ‘“‘goose king” of the world. 





HOW MEXICANS FIGHT 
TYPICAL 


Federals and Constitutionalists is not 


clash between Mexican 
much more than what a grand jury in a 
Far Western State in pioneer days would 
have called a breach of the peace, if we are 
‘to believe H. Fyfe, traveling 
correspondent of the London Daily Mail. 
Of hard-fought 
battles in the revolutionary campaigns, but 


Hamilton 


course there are some 
most of the so-called fighting is largely the 
reckless burning of costly gunpowder. Mr. 
F yfe’s story of the battle of Monterey may 
be taken by some readers as an indication 
that Mexico needs a Society for the Pro- 
|motion of Better Marksmanship. The 
[experienced soldier probably knows how 
|to shoot fairly straight; but the veterans 
are not always in the majority. Another 
| peculiarity of the Mexican armies is their 
| The 
| wives and daughters of the soldiers follow 
| the camps and attend to the feeding of the 
men. Mr. Fyfe writes: 


}lack of an organized commissariat. 


Troops are not handled in masses at all. 
There is little strategy and next to no 
tactics. Let me illustrate this by what I 
managed to see of the two days’ attack 
upon Monterey. It was delivered by a 
foree of between 4,000 and 5,000 Insur- 
rectos, against whom the commandant 
of the garrison could only muster some 800 
or 900 regulars, with a few hundred 
volunteers. In the result these volun- 


citizens were more afraid of them than of 
the rebels, since most of them were holding 
a rifle for the first time. When I got up 
on a hill that first morning and saw how 
the situation lay I had no doubt whatever 
that within twenty-four hours the Con- 
stitutionalists would capture the city. | 
met a German later in the day, a, shrewd 
student of war; he was entirely of my 
opinion, and expected the Federal troops 
to march out during the night, leaving the 
place to be occupied without a struggle. 
My German friend ought to have known 
better, for he has lived in Mexico all his 
life. My error was pardonable. I had so 
far seen only skirmishes. Now I dis- 
covered that Mexican battles are simply 
a series of small fights fought on skirmish- 
ing lines. A general advance could not 
have been kept back, not even by the ma- 
chine guns which tap-tap-tapped method- 
ically from the Federal positions. But 
there was no general advance. Small 





teers did pretty well, but at the start the | 
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Is Baby Delicate 
‘and Poorly Nourished ? 
Try Holstein Cows’ Milk 


Seldom is a baby born who will not thrive if properly 
fed. If you are not perfectly satisfied with your baby’s 
| progress it is time you tried Holstein milk. 

Holstein milk is the nearest substitute for br 
That is why it never fails to agree with babies. 

The moderate amount of butter fat it contains igip 
the form of small even globules that yield rapidly to the 
digestive fluids. 


ast milk, 


The curds formed are soft and flocey. 

lent, much like those in breast milk. 
| In ordinary milk the fat is excessive in quantity ang 
| appears in the form of uneven globules that interfere 


with digestion. 
| Give your baby Holstein milk and you will find that 
| it will be free from digestive troubles, it will gain stead- 
| ily in weight, sleep regularly and be happy and con. 
| tented. 
| If your milk man cannot supply you with Holstein 
milk, we willhelp you secure it if you will send ughis 
name. It costs no more than common milk. 

“ue for our free booklet, ‘‘The Story of Holsteip 
Milk. 


| 
| 








| HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
27L American Building, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Eat Your Way To Health 


Reliable authorities tell us that Constipation 
is the primary cause of 97% of all diseases 
Remove the Cause with Nature’s Own Food ° 


TYLER’S MACERATED WHEAT 


A combination of macerated wheat, 
nuts, fruit, and other wholesome cor- 
rective foods. Possesses all the or- 
ganic vitality your blood and nerves 
demand. Supplies the necessary nour- 
ishinent and mineral salts to restore 
health and keep you in health. Will aid 
digestion and give youanatural, normal appetite. Pro- 
longs life. Conserves health. Makes life worth living. 

Send 2c stamp for Raw Food Book and Health Guide, or send 10¢ 
for trial can of the Food and Book, postpaid to any address. 


Byron Tyler, 71 Syndicate Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 























s Witt’s saves 
you money — 





| because you buy less often. 
Made of heavy galvanized, 
rust-proof steel with deep cor- 
rugations 29 times stronger 
than plain steel. 


WITT’S 


Can and Pail 


withstand the hardest knocks 

and outlast several of the 

ordinary kind. Witt’s is fire- 
proof, odor-proof, vandal- 
roof, too, because the lid 
its tight and stays tight. 

Three sizes each of can and 

pail. Try Witt’s . 

this time. Write 

for booklet and 

name of Witt 

dealerin your 

town. 


The Witt 

Cornice Co. 

Dept. K 

Cincinnati 
io 





| Bete) 2 
for the 
Yellow 


Label 





bodies of fifteen or twenty operated singly, 
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s far as could be seen, without any co- 
operative plan. The organization of the 
rebels is by ‘“‘eommandos,” as it was 
among the Boers. 

One captain had a woman as flag- 
pearer--a handsome, graceful girl who wore 
a military head-dress, sat a big horse 
perfectly, carried a revolver in her belt 
and a rifle on her saddle. A day or two 
after the battle she and the rest of her 
commando were at a farm a few miles out. 
There was a sudden alarm. Federal 
cavalry were sighted. In the confusion 
she could not find her horse. The others 
galloped off without her. She ran into a 
barn, threw her cap and pistol under some 
straw, and strolled out as the Federals 
rode up, “‘just a woman.” They only 
stayed a few moments and took no notice 
of her. ‘T’en minutes afterward the captain 
with four men came back and galloped her 
off. 

I have heard of other soldaderas; I saw 
one lying dead in a street of Monterey. 
But. my admiration for them does not 
surpass that which I feel for the hordes of 
non-fighting wives who go everywhere 
with the soldiers. Mexican armies have 
no commissariat. These Indian women 
earry the cooking-pots, light the fires, and 
get the food ready. A Mexican encamp- 
ment is really an astonishing sight. It is 
like a large pienic. Children swarm every- 
where. Coffee and tortillas appear as if 
by magic. Somehow, the women are 
always there in good time. They even 
keep up with marching cavalry, often 
carrying babies at the breast. Their en- 
durance and devotion are wonderful. 
They are the real ‘‘heroes’”’ of the war. 

The same absence of organization which 
accounts for this system runs through 
Mexiean methods of fighting. The men 
are not handled in masses at all. Street 
fighting is preferred because shelter can be 
taken. Yet, altho in this kind of warfare 
marksmanship is so essential, the troops 
are not even taught to take aim. On the 
roof of the. hospital (a strange place to fire 
from) a dozen men were letting off their 
rifles. I could not see one of them aiming. 
They shot into the air. The same thing 
was noticed on all sides. 

Even the machine guns were used waste- 
fully. One was turned for several minutes 
upon four men across the river who were out 
of range! On both sides, but especially 
among the Federals, many officers are men 
of capacity and dash. One young lieuten- 
ant made great play with a machine gun 
fn a big motor-car, charging about from 


point to point, and at all events frightening | 


the little bands of rebels if he did not kill 


many of them. But either the officers do | 
not trouble or they are not allowed to give | 


any systematic training to their men. 
Judging by the incessant noise of firing 
for the best part of forty-eight hours, you 
might have supposed that the streets 
after the battle would be heaped with dead. 
I went about very early in the morning 
alter the Insurrectos had been repulsed and 
saw wonderfully few. Altogether there can 
hardly have been more than a couple of hun- 
dred killed, counting all parts of the field. 
Yet, in all, nearly 10,000 men were engaged; 
for early in the afternoon of the second day 
the garrison was heavily reinforced. It 
Was magnificent to see the relief march into 
the city. The frightened inhabitants came 
out into the streets, which till then had been 
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Daily newspapers, magazines, telegraphic news bulletins are only a few 
of the many extra conveniences to be enjoyed on this superb train 


To California 


Foremost Transcontinental Train 


“Golden State Limited 


Rock Island Lines—El Paso & Southwestern System—Southern Pacific Co. 


New all-steel Pullman equ apment— —Entire train, baggage to observation 


car, through between Chicago an 


Los Angeles without change— Every luxury of 


modern travel — For first-class passengers exclusively 


Leaves Chicago 8.05 pm 
St. Louis 10.30 pm. 


Via direct route of lowest altitudes. 
California. 


I Arrives Los Angeles 2.40 pm. third day 


The most comfortable and interesting route to 
The "Californian"— a second transcontinental train via the Golden State 


Route—modern equipment—excellent service. Reservations, tickets and booklets from 


L. ALLEN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
Chicago, Ill 


A. N. BROWN 
General Traffic Manager 
El Paso = Southwestern System 
1 Paso, Texas 


CHAS. S. FEE 
Passenger ———— Manager 
Sonuthn nye 





San Francisco, Cal. 





Facial Beauty Culture 


Will make you look Younger 

and More Beautiful than all 

the external treatments 

you might use for a life- 

time. My System removes 

wrinkles and lines, draws 

up sagging muscles, erad- 

icates signs of age, and 

makes the complexion 

fresh as‘in girlhood—with- 

out massage, vibration, plas- 

ters, or any drugs or appliances 

whatever—Just Nature’s Way. I teach youa method 

for life. Ihave taught this method for fourteen years 

and have women of international prominence among 
my pupils. 

Young Faces Too can be beautifully rounded and 
hollows in the neck can be positively filled in, while 
the skin becomes clearer and exquisite coloring is 
brought to the cheek and lips Without Cosmetics. 

Write to-day for my New Booklet on “ Facial 
Beauty Culture, Body Culture and New Beauty Sug- 
gestions.” —FREE. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Dept. 131, 209 State Street Chicago 
The First Woman to Teach Scientific Facial Exercise 


requires no tacks, Inventor's 
signature on Lah Ebr. 


RIS! E 0 
ROLLERS 
Wood of tia rollers. “Improved” 





The Standard Dictionary has received all 
kinds of honor medals and prizes from exposi- 
tions, governments and educational institutions. 











SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


Any temperature water— 
variable at will by turning the 
valve handle. Last forever. 


Easily fitted to any bathroom. 

Over 100 mes for homes, clubs, 

] schools, 

Write 
REE. 





3 factories, mines. 
for interesting book—F 


301 3th STREET, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Largest Makers of Shower Baths in the World. 
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Truths Which Are More 
Entertaining Than Fiction 


Books for Boys which Interest and Instruct 


Our “All About” Series for Boys 











Price $1.50 net; by mail, 12c extra 





Each volume handsomely illustrated with colored and 
black-and-white illustrations 





, 


ALL ABOUT ENGINEERING By Gordon Knox 


Tells a boy simply and graphically how the great en- 
gineering wonders of the world have been accomplished. 


ALL ABOUT AIRSHIPS By Ralph Simmonds 
Tells in a popular way all a boy wants to know about 
airships, aeroplanes and balloons. 

ALL ABOUT SHIPS By Lieut. Taprell Darling 
Interesting accounts of the early history of ships and of the 

evelopment of warships, liners, steam vessels and sailing 
ships. 

ALL ABOUT RAILWAYS By F. S. Hartnell 


Telle in an attractive way everything connected with 
railways. 





Others 


in preparation 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 





By Newton Newkirk 


Nofunnier bit of typical American humor has ever 
been written than this convulsing tale of two ama- 
teur sportsmen who go “back to nature’’ona hunt- 
ing and fishing trip. Itisarare bit of refreshing and 
spontaneous humor enlivened by illustrations made 
by Newkirk himself, ina style of drawing that is as 
original and entertaining as his literary method. 

Thomas W. Lawson says it is: **Body-shaking, 
lung-tearing, side-splitting. .. . 1 hystericked, rolled 
over the library rug, and in my awful gleeful con- 
tortions nearly rolled into the open grate."’ 

“I think your book splendid. ... You have a spon- 
taneous style thatis admirable,’’ says Walt Mason. 

“I sat last night and read your book and laughed 
and laffed and larfed and guffawed and got — and 
yelled from pure joy. It is my idea of an unflawed 
gem.’’—George Fitch. 

Price 75c; postpaid 80c 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 














‘PHONE ” WITHOUT BEING 
OVERHEARD 
Wonderful whispering telephone mouth- 
piece enables you to talk freely without 
being overheard. Hold secret conversa- 
tion—Every advantage of a booth tele- 
phone—Sent postpaid for only 50 cents 
—money back if not more than pleased. 
Live THE COLYTT LABORATORIES 
Agents Wanted 572 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 


ROW N?® 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 


For Bronchitis 


Nothing better for the cough of bronchitis and asthma, 
coarseness and throatirritation. Used over 50 years. 

25c, 50c, $1.00. Sample Free. 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON 














Private Water Supply Plants 
Sewage Disposal Plants 
Home Power Plants 


Private Electric Light Plants 
Gasoline Storage Tanks and Pumps 
Gasoline Engines - Pumping Machinery 
Bulletin en Any Outfit Sent on Request 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO 


York City Kewanee, Ill Chicane 
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as empty as in dead of night, to cheer and 
give the soldiers all the food and cigarets 
they had. I shall never forget the emo- 
tion of that hour. But I could not help 
wondering why the enemy had not made 
any movement to intercept this force, and 
why, instead of marching it into the city, 
it had not been sent to eatch the rebels in 
the rear. That would not have been 
Mexican, however, and changes of method 
are displeasing to the Mexican mind. 


A SLEUTH WITH A CAMERA EYE 


KEEN eye and a good memory are 
no doubt useful to 
Congressmen, drummers, postmasters, and 


book-agents, 


some others we might name, but they are 
particularly handy in chasing crooks, 
and the detective who can glance at a 
criminal and remember his looks for years 
is usually the one who wins rapid promo- 
tion. It was so in the case of Andrew 
Irle, who, before his death in Chicago the 
other day at the age of forty-six, was 
nationally famous for his ability to re- 
member faces, names, and handwriting. 
Something about his work is told editorially 


by the Chicago Inter Ocean: 


Most of us frequently experience more or 
less embarrassment from the inability to 
associate faces with names. Our memories 
of the face and the name are stored, as it 
were, in separate mental compartments 
and we can not quickly bring them to- 
gether. In Andrew Irle’s brain they seemed 
to be stored in the same compartment 
and always, apparently, came out together. 

Many public men have owed much of 
their popularity to their ability at once 
to call a man by name when they see his 
face. The average man is pleased to be 
thus instantly and accurately remem- 
bered. The late James G. Blaine was a 
notable example of this faculty. Andrew 
Irle’s went much further. His eyes, like 
the photographic camera, seemed to 
record all details of appearance, and his 
brain put under the same index all things 
seen or heard about any person in whom 
his business interested him. 

He seemed to have for men whom he 
had met what may be called a ‘‘com- 
plete’? memory. When he saw the face 
again, or a picture of it, he recalled at 
once the name, the time, and place where 
seen before, the circumstances and the 
companions. Scores of stories are told 
about his wonderful identifying memory, 
out of which one must suffice here. 

One day there came into the Pinkerton 
ageney, with which Irle was connected, a 
photograph from the police of Portland, 
Ore., of a man under arrest in connection 
with a bank robbery. The direct evidence 
against him was not strong and he was 
not at all known as a criminal to the Pacific 
coast police. As soon as Irle saw the 
picture he declared it to be that of a man 
arrested and convicted for a_ similar 
offense at Binghamton, N. Y., about ten 
years before, giving the exact date, cireum- 
stances, and the names of accomplices. 
And so it was. 

On his release from prison, after about 
four years, the convict had either turned 
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to honest ways or at least had kept out 
of sight of the police. He had simply 
disappeared from his old haunts in the 
East. Either he had failed to make 
a success of honest industry or had thought 
it safe, in a distant part of the country 
and after a lapse of nearly ten years, to 
resume a criminal career. 

Mr. Irle had the same complete memory 
for handwriting. Only a few weeks ago 
he was shown a portion of a letter, He 
at once named the writer, tho more than 
ten years had passed since he had last 
seen any writing by the same hand, and 
then only a short note. By Andrew Inle’s 
death society has lost a member whose 
special faculties and peculiar powers 
made him remarkably useful and efficient 
in its protection against its predatory 
elements. 





THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Placing It.—‘‘ I just adore caviar.” 
‘*Isn’t he a swell singer! ’’—(olumbie 
Jester. 


New Brand.—INNocENT OLp Lany—*] 
hear a great deal about this tango tea 
nowadays. How much is it a pound? "— 
Life. 


Stung !—‘*‘I am out of politics for 
good,”’ announced the Political Boss. 

““ Whose? ”’ questioned the Green Re- 
porter.—Cincinnalt Enquirer. 


Cheated.—‘* Your shavin’ powder ain't 
no good,” said Rustie Simplicissimus to the 
drug clerk; ‘I put some on my face last 
night, and the hair is longer than ever.”— 
Texas Coyote. 


Kicking Back.—Pror—‘ A fool can 
ask more questions than a wise man can 
answer.” 

StupE—‘‘ No wonder so many of us 
flunk in our exams !’’—Penn State Froth. 


Details.—J upcGe—‘‘ Describe what passed 
between you in the quarrel with your wife.” 

Man on Stanp—“ The plates were regu- 
lar dinner size, your honor, and the teapot 
had a broken spout.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Defined Again.— LitrteE WILLIE— 
“* What is a lawyer, pa? ”’ 

Pa—‘ A lawyer, my son, is a man who 
induces two other men to strip for a fight, 
and then runs off with their clothes.”— 


Crescent. 


Dispelling Gloom.—First WALL STREET 
Broker—‘ Anything to do to-day? ” 

Seconp WALL STREET BRrokER—“ Cer- 
tainly not.” 

“Come to a funeral with me. It will 
cheer you up a bit.’’—Life. 


Not So Far.—“ So you want to marry 
my daughter,” said Mr. Cumrox. 

“Yes,” replied the young man. “I 
hope to hear you say take her and be 
happy!” 

‘** No, sir. I’m not going to shoulder any 
implied responsibilities. All I am going to 
say is ‘ take her.’ ”’—Washington Star. 
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Gee University Travel 


— HE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 
ROMAN A¥ RICA by rail and automobile. 
Tus _ to Second Cataract by priv: ate 
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EUROP High Class Travel 

Limited Parties 
Spring and summer tours for $300, $395, $530, 
$785, $1.40. Spring tour in April. Send for 
literature and booklets. 


1480 B’way, N. Y. 


foreign facilities gratis. 
Personal service. Write 
us your plans 
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physical,—a child of winning 
ways and cue who would grace a home of 
refinement,—can render a_ kind service to 
the child aid also to a family po 


Anyone kt 
ttle girl 
ofa home 
if good he: 
mental an 


REAL ESTATE— FARMS 


SOUTH ATLANTIC AREA, an empire of | 


fertile lands along Seaboard Air Line Railway 
in States of Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. Outdoor 


pursuits possible year 'round. Combination of | 
soil and climate affords opportunity for suc- | 


cession of good money crops. Rich fruit and 
truck lands at low prices within easy reach of 
large markets. 
stockraising, dairying and pane. 
for descriptive literature. J. A. Pride,General 


Industrial Agent, Suite No. 361, Nortolk, Va. | 


VIRGINIA ORCHARD LANDS, $15 an | 


Send names of | 


acre up. Easy payments 
two friends interested i in Virginia and receive 
our beautiful magazine one yearfree._F. I 

La BAUME, Agricuitural Agent. 
& Western Railway, Room 331, N. & \ 
Building, Roanoke, Virginia. 
“Gate City of the Trot pics.” 
minus A.C.L.R.R. Death rate 3 per 1,000 
Average Temp.. eng sed rg emerge & lear 
days, 279. Sooklet by Lee C ounty Officials 
to homeseekers, touris sts, “sportsmen, agric ul- 

turists, or investors. Board of Trade, Fort 

Myers, Fla. 


“TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 





Particulars of our unique | 


London, Eng. | 


Splendid opportunities for | 
Write | 


Nortolk | 


Southern ter- 





amplemeans by sending (strictly confidentiai i) 
an outline of the little girl's history with 
other particulars to 

Howakp, care Tue Liverary Diacgst. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 
PATE 

vice an 
Bees 





! bars PROTECT AND PAY. 
‘kstree. Highest reterences 
Prompmess assured. Send 
el for free search. 
OLEMAN, Washington, D. C. 


¥ ia SON 





x E NU INE TYPEWRITER BAR- 
GAINS, no matter what make, will quote you 
lower prices and easiest terms. Write for b 
bargain list and illustrated catalogue 10. L 7 
Peabody, 278 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PLAYS— ENTERTAIN ‘MENTS 


Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monol ogues, Di- 
alogues, Speakers, Minstrei Material, Jokes, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Musical Pieces, 
Entertainments for all occasions. Make Up 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. T.S. Denison & 
Con lites 34, anneal 








Books by Crenville Kleiser that Build 


PES TIGE am POWER 





tainers. 
Learners 


By mai!, $1.11. 


Power of Imagination, 


ment. 


think.”” Net, $1.25; 





Humorous Hits and How to Hold an Audience 


Sketches, Stories, Poems and Monologues—the 
favorite numbers of favorite authors and enter- 
Practical advice on delivery. 
s and After-Dinner and other occasions, 


How to Develop Power and Personality 

of Memory, of English Style, of 
Vocabulary, of Speech, of Silence, of Gesture, of Illustration, 
of the Eye, of Conv ersation—the Personality that wins, com- 
pels and succeeds. Net, $1.25; by mail, post-paid, $1.40. 


How to Argue and Win 
Thoroughly practical Suggestions for training the mind, so 
that th vught shall be quick and clear and statements effect- 
ive; for training the tongue to persuasive appeal and argu- 
Tells the converser and the * aa eee 
by mail, $1.35. 


7 How to Develop Self-Confidence 
in Speech and Manner. Deals with manners as a power 
in the making of men—with cultivation of an agreeable 
voice and all the minor essentials of personality. 
by mail, post-paid, $1.35. 


At all Bookstores; or post-paid by publishers on re- 
ceipt of mail price—the Four, Carriage Paid, for $5.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


For Teachers, 
$1.00. 


‘Show to 


Net, $1.25; 














Travel and Resort Directory 
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See Cairo, the wonderful Luxor 
(Thebes) the mysterious Assouan, 
the gate to the Nubian Desert. 

All connected to Alexandria and 
Port Said by a splendid system of 
fast express trains and trains-de- 
luxe made up exclusively of sleep- 
ing and dining cars. Fast and 
commodious travel. Low fares, 
Up-to-date hotels. 

Winter Palace—Luxor Hotel 
Luxor, Upper Egypt 
Cataract Hotel— ao eee Hotel 

rand Hotel 
Assouan, Upper Egypt 
For illustrated pamphiets, information 
and tickets, apply to American Ageney of 
EGYPTIAN STATE RAILWAYS 
281 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


EAGER TOURS 


Small, select parties, high-grade travel, 
inclusive prices. The Orient in Feb., 
March and April. Summer Tours to Eu- 
rope. 14th Season. Special arrangements for 
private parties and independent travelers. 

Write for maps and booklets 
J. Howard Fager & Coe-308 Nharle sSt. -Raltimore 


EGYPT wits tikttoum 


with WALTER SCOTT PERRY, author of 
“Egypt the Land of the Temple Builders,'’etc. 
ROYAL TOURS, 1 Madison Ave.,New York 


Oy’ 


+o%,* 





33rd Season—Limited Parties 
E +3 1 Ad " 





PAINE TOURS, GLENS FALLS, N. ¥. 


[NDEPENDENT 





TRAVEL MADE EA 


PARTY TRAVEL PERFECTED 
TA 





AY, GEN L. AGENCY. NEW YORK CIty 
NEW MEXICO fiorserines 
for your Rheumatism, 


ol Y Stomach Troubles, 
All Kidney Ailments, Arterial Hardening, 
Nervous Breaking, etc. 


Perfect Treatment, 
Perfect Climate, Large Modern Hotel. 
Booklet. 


T. C. McDERMOTT. 
EUROPE Tours from a few weeks to 
several months. 


WALTER H. Woops CO., Journal Bldg., Boston 


ECY Pp The Nile to the 


Second Cataract 


Palestine, Turkey and Greece 


Write us for information about travel i > as 
fascinating lands. We have all the 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational Building Boston, Mass. 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal. 


The NILE and ORIENT 

Three delightful Jows to hd Qetout. 
ANNUAL NILE-ORIENT OUR 
sailing January 22d race ab Sg bough 
“Garden of Allah Land”) and later sail- 
ings. Send for Booklet and Information, 

ALTHOUSE TOURS CO, 

1333 Walnut St. Philadelphia 








Let us tell you about our tours? 








EGYPT and NILE) 





Largest SS.Co 


1.306.819 
TONS 


CRUISES 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 


by Steamships 
Cincinnati and Cleveland 

Ports of call: 
Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Naples, and Genoa 


NILE SERVICE 
by superb steamers of 
Hamburg and Anglo-Am 
Nile Comp any. 


ORIENT — — INDIA 


S.S. Cleveland from New York 
AN. 15, 1914— Duration 93 Days 


reacts S790 « 


trips and allt 
expenses, 

Cruise Around the World and 
Through the Panama Canal 
From New York, January 3l, 1915 

yS.S. Clez cloud 
135 days _-$900. 0O and up 
Register your engagements now 
Good rooms will soon be taken 


Cruises to West Indies 
Venezuela and the Panama Canal 


By 
VICTORIA LUISE 
During January —February — March 
—April. Duration 16 to 27 days. 
Cost $145-$175 up. 

Two 15-day cruises from New 
_— ans, February 28 anc i March 
by S.S. Kronprinzessin 
et Po “$125 and up, including 
side trip on the Canal. Shore 
trips optional. 


ee 
Write for Information 
— 


Hamburg-American Line 
41-45 Broadway 
New York 


RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


EUROPE 


Small parties under personal escort to the lands 
of the Mediterranean. Frequent departures 
January to April. 
EGYPT and the weey LAND 
Turkey, Greece and Bz ulkan State 
Jan. 24, Feb. 21 and Mar 
Other tours to South America, Japan, China 
the Philippines and Siberia 

Ask for bovklet desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOME Co. 
Boston New York Phila. San Fran 


Departures 








THE PILGRIM TOURS 


EUROPE 
Mediterranean tours to Italy, 
Switzerland. 

EGYPT and the ROLY LAND 
Turkey and Greece, $16. Feb. 2] 
ROUND THE WORLD 
4 months, first-class throughout Inclusive 
rate $1525. Sailing Jan. 22 on Cunard §S. S. 

Laconia. 





the Riviera and 


Send for booklet desired 
RayMonp & WHITCOMB Co.., Agts. 
Boston New York Phila San Fran. 














Choice Tours to Europe 
Seventh Season. E xperienced cqnductors. 

Moderate cost. Send for booklet. 

The Dean Tours, 161 Devonshire St., Boston 


TEMPLE(LL OP TOURS 


Sail in March, April, May, June, July. Best 
routes, best best testi 
and lowest prices ip Cy world. Address 


E TOURS 
8 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 














The Finest 
Resort Hotel 

in the World 
has been built at 
Sunset Mountain, 


Asheville, N. C. 


Open all the Year 
Absolutely Fireproof 


Mr. E. W. Grove, of St. Louis, 
Mo., has built at Asheville, N. C., 
the finest resort hotel in the world. 
Built by hand of the great boulders 
of Sunset Mountain, it is full of rest 
and comfort and wholesomeness. 
The front lawn is the hundred-acre 
eighteen-hole golf links of the Ashe- 
ville Country Club, and with it 
sixty acres belonging to the hotel. 


The purest water obtainable is 
piped seventeen miles from the 
slopes of Mount Mitchell, over 6000 
feet altitude. Biltmore milk and 
cream exclusively, supplied from 
200 registered Jerseys on the es- 
tate of Mr. Geo. W. Vanderbilt. 


Four hundred one-piece rugs 
were made at Aubusson, France. 
Seven hundred pieces of furniture 
and 600 lighting fixtures of solid 
copper were made by hand by the 
Roycrofters. 


For the golfers there are lockers 
and shower bath rooms with a forty 
foot swimming pool not excelled 
by the finest clubs in existence, 
and the players are less than 100 
yards distant when on the links. 


Especially available for northern guests 
in the Spring, Fall and Winter, going and 
returning from farther southern resorts, or 
for an all Winter resort. Persons with any 
form of tubercular trouble will not be 
received at the Inn. 


Rates— American Plan— $5.00 a day 
upwards. Write for Booklet “A.” 


Full information and literature may be 
obtained at 50 Southern Railway Offices, 
United States and Canada. 


GROVE PARK INN 


Sunset Mountain, Asheville, N. C. 
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80-page month- 

ly magazine for 
a year, with your 
choice of anyone of 
Keith's famous 


1% PLAN 
— 
~ - BOOKS FREE 
Keith’s Magazine is 
A Beanty—No.1350, cost $3600 4), . recogni _ 
thority on building and decorating artistic homes, $2 a year. 
Each issue contains 7 to 10 Plans by Leading A:chitects. 
Keith’s Famous Plan Books, direct or thru Newsdealers, $leach 
136 Plans of Bungalows | 175 Plans costing below $6000 
1 “* “* Cottages ' 3 “* over 
125 ‘* costing below $4000 | 100 * Cement and Brick 
_ * - = 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats 
Any one of these $1 Pian Books FREE with year’s subscription $2 








M.L. KEITH, 519 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


December 18.—An aerial flotilla is used in battle 
for the first time in the history in Morocco, Span- 
ish aviators shelling a large force of rebel tribes- 
men and materially assisting in routing them. 

A British firm obtains a contract for the con- 
struction of a 600-mile railway in China. 


December 19.—Lieutenant Baron von Forstner, 
who was the cause of the recent troubles in 
Zabern, Alsace, is sentenced by a German 
court-martial to 43 days’ imprisonment and 
deprived of his commission. 

President Yuan Shi-kai, of China, issues a 
mandate approving a petition suggesting the 
abolition of the Chinese Parliament. 


The Chinese Government appoints as Minister 
to the United States Shia Kia-Fou, ex-Consul 
at New York. 


December 20.—An international group of bank- 
ers underwrite a loan to the Mexican Govern- 
ment sufficient to meet bond-interest pay- 
ments falling due in January. 


December 21.—Japan decides to inaugurate a 
steamship service to the Eastern coast of the 
United States via the Panama Canal. 

News arrives that cannibals in Neumecklenburg, 
an island in the Bismarck Archipelago, mas- 
sacred two German scientists and 17 natives 
who accompanied them. 


Five hundred lives are lost in the volcanic 
eruptions on the Island of Ambrim, in the New 
Hebrides group, according to details brought 
to Sydney, New South Wales, by ships. 


It is officially announced at Addis Abeba, 
Abyssinia, that Emperor Menelik is dead. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


December 19.—Attorney-General McReynolds 
announces that the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company voluntarily agrees to di- 
vorce the Western Union Telegraph Company 
and restore competition in the telephone 
business. The dissolution is for the purpose 
of avoiding prosecution under the Sherman 
Antitrust Law. 

The Senate passes the Administration Currency 
Bill by a vote of 54 to 34. 

President Wilson signs the Hetch Hetchy Bill, 
granting to San Francisco use of public lands 
in the construction of its water-system. 


December 22.—The House accepts the conferees’ 
report on the Currency Bill by a vote of 298 
to 60 

The Senate confirms the appointment of Brand 
Whitlock, Mayor of Toledo, as Minister to 
Belgium, and George Fred Williams, of 
Boston, as Minister to Greece. 

President Wilson directs Secretary of War 
Garrison and Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
to reprimand the army and navy officers who 
participated in a burlesque on the Adminis- 
tration’s Philippine policy at a recent dinner 
of the Military Order of the Carabao in 
Washington. 

December 23.—President Wilson 

Currency Bill. 

The President goes to Pass Christian, Miss., 

for a Christmas vacation. 


signs the 


GENERAL 


December 18.—The United States Court of 
Appeals decides the famous Danb hatters’ 
case in favor of D. E. Loew, the plaintiff, and 
affirms a judgment for $252,130 in his favor. 


December 20.—Bribery indictments ainst 
Clarence S. Darrow, in connection with the 
dynamite case where. he acted as counsel for 
the MacNamaras, are dismissed in Los 
Angeles. 

The State of Missouri wins a final victory in the 
2-cent passenger and maximum freight-rate 
cases, when Judge McPherson, of Red Oak, 
Iowa, dismisses the suits of 13 railroads en- 
joining the State from enforcing the rate laws. 


December 21.—Scientists sent out_ by_ the 
Carnegie Institution arrive in New York 
after a 93,000-mile tour of the world to study 
magnetic conditions. Their findings are ex- 
pected to aid navigation. 


Not Altogether——‘ The railways have 
done away with passes entirely,’ said the 
member of the town council. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the em- 
bittered rural editor. ‘‘ Now and then one 
of them passes a dividend.’”’—Washington 
Star. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY ~ 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct up 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionaryiy 
consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no noticg 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“J. E. H.,’’ Danville, Ill.—‘In the sentences, 
‘There is no permanent place in_Democratie - 
leadership except for who hath clean hands anda 
pure heart,’ how do you reconcile the use of 
word ‘who’ with the rule that a relative pronoug 
should agree with its antecedent in person, 
number, and case?’’ 

A relative pronoun should agree with its ante 
cedent in person and number, but not in case; its 
case is fixt by its relations within its own clause, 
Go outside of the clause to find the antecedent, 
but look within the clause [for the construction 
(or syntax) of the pronoun. In the sentence you 
quote, who is the relative; its antecedent is him 
(or the man), which is object of the preposition 
for. The clause is, ‘‘who hath clean hands,” 
and within this clause hath is the verb and who 
is its subject. 


“F. L. D.,” Chicago, Ill.—‘“ Kindly tell me the 
correct pronunciation of ‘TIllini.’"’ 

Illini is American Indian for “‘man’’ and fs 
pronounced ee’‘lee’’nee’. 


“H. B. F.,’’ Chicago, Ill.—* Please criticize the 
following sentences: ‘The manufacturer is an 
old-established concern having a large equipment, 
and an excellent reputation in his field. It see 
reasonable, therefore, that he can be depe 
upon to turn out a uniform product.’ 
in question is the use of the pronouns his and hé ~ 
The manufacturer in this case is, for example, #7 
firm going under the name of Smith & Brown” 
Mfg. Company.” 

The sentence you submit can not be used with ~ 
out recasting. One who desires to use correct 
English should not refer to ‘‘a manufacturer” as 
“a concern”; and ‘a concern,” being of the 
neuter gender, should be followed by ‘‘it’’ and 
not by ‘“‘his.’"” Where a company is concerned 
(especially such a company as you name—the 
Smith & Brown Manufacturing Company—which 
has more than one principal and a number of 
stockholders), the pronouns used should be in the 
plural, not the singular. We suggest the following 
substitute: 

“The manufacturers are an old-established 
company with a large equipment and having an 
excelient reputation in their field. It seems 
reasonable, therefore, to believe that they can be 
depended on to turn out a uniform product.” 


“B. G.,”’ Saskatchewan, Canada.—‘ Which of 
the following sentences is correct: ‘The pro 
ceeds of the loan were applied,’ or ‘The proceeds 
of the loan was applied’? ”’ 


The dictionaries record proceeds as a noun plural, 
and as such it should take a verb in the plural. 
Hence, your sentence should read: ‘The pro 
ceeds of the loan were applied?”’ 


“E. O. H.,”” Crookston, Minn.—‘‘‘ A’ bets ‘B’ 
that the present king of England is a descendant 
of the Norman line of kings of England and 4 
descendant of William the Conqueror. ‘A’ claims 
the affirmative of this a and ‘B’ the 
negative. Which is correct?” 


. “A” wins. George V. of England is a de 
scendant by direct line from William of Nor- 
mandy, known in English history as William the 
Conqueror. 


“A. B. H.” Berkeley, Cal.—‘ (1) The follow- 

title to an illustration appeared in the London 
Illustrated News: ‘Wreckage of the~ burnt-out 
carriages after a collision at Arsgill, which has cost 
the lives of fourteen people and injuries to at 
least as many.’ Should not the word more be 
added to convey clearly the meaning intended? 
(2) Is the word transpired now bong a 


as proper usag such a sentence 


pe e 
‘What ao in the meantime could not be 
ascertained’?’’ 


(1) The word “more” should be added 
make the sentence clear—‘‘ . . . and injuries # 
at least as many more." 

(2) The NEw STANDARD DICTIONARY condemns 
the use of transpire, in the sense of “come 
pass; happen,’ as improper. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


é y Grand Central Palace 
a New York City 
January 3-10 


Coliseum, Chicage 
January 24-31 


“* 32°’ Touring Car or Roadster 
$1050 f. o. b. Detroit 


In Canada, $1230 f. 0. b. Windsor factory 


EouipMENT—Electric horn; rain vision, 
ventilating windshield; mohair top with 
envelope; inside quick adjustable curtains; 
speedometer; cocoa mat in tonneau; gas 
headlights; oil side lamps; trimmings, black 
and nickel. 

With regular equipment and additional 
equipment of two-unit electric generator 
and starter ; electric lights; oversize tires, 
33 x 4 inches; demountable rims_ extra rim 
and tirecarrier at rear, $1200 f.o. b. Detroit. 


In Canada, $1380 f. 0.6. Windsor factory 


Havent you found, in your travels, that a Hupmobile family 
in one town thinks and talks about the car exactly like a 
Hupmobile family in any other town ? 


Isn*t it one unbroken chain of kind thoughts and kinder words, 
from Montpelier to El Paso—in every nook and corner of 
the nation ? 

And what finer assurance can you have than this of value that 
is huilt deep down into the very vitals of the car ? 

We would rather have this country-wide good-will toward the 


Hupmobile than to sell a volume ten times as great on price 
alone. 


We are trying to build every Hupmobile as though we were 
building only one—as though the one man who was to buy it 
must be satisfied at all hazards. 

Isn’t that better—to satisfy each one intensely and completely— 
than to sell twice or three times as many and please the buyers 
only half as well ? 

HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
1243 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ontario 
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Pure—Delicious—W holesome 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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B22 by the Public to Hear Just 
One of These Great Lectures 


Wendell Phillips, who delivered it, is dead ; he can never be heard again, but 
his marvelous oration has been preserved for you, together with the equally 


» UC. 


me 


great efforts of hundreds of the most wonderful speakers and lecturers the 
world has ever known, in these 10 beautiful volumes of 


Ry Modern Eloquence 


Every speech, lecture, and address is complete; each one is acknowledged to be the 


greatest ever delivered on a particular subject. 


You'll find that this unequalled work 


contains the most entertaining and profitable reading ever gathered in one set of books. 


It voices the opinions, ideas and experiences of the leading intellects of their time ; it 
combines the brilliancy, fascination and style of the great classics, and, like them, the more 
often it is read the more interesting it becomes. 

Renowned statesmen, authors, scholars, scientists, explorers _and soldiers, through its pages, deliver to 
you, whenever and wherever you wish, the epoch-making orations that moved audiences and nations, that 
gained them fame and _ fortune. It’s like hearing the greatest speeches and lectures ever made 
without stirring from your chair. 
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What This Great Work Contains A Wonderful 


300 After-Dinner Speeches 

The brightest thoughts of the brightest 

minds and the wittiest sayings of the wit- 

tiest men of the Nineteenth Century, all 

are here just as their celebrated speakers 

delivered them at distinguished gatherings 
and banquets. 

Joseph H. Choate, Benjamin Disraeli, James G. Blaine, 

Wm. M. Evarts, John Hay, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

Sir Henry Irving, Chauncey M. Depew, Henry Ward 

Beecher, Mark Twain, Henry W. Grady, Joseph Jeffer- 


son, Robt. G. Ingersoll, Seth Low, Albert J. Beveridge, 
Woodrow Wilson, etc. 


150 Great Addresses 


Science and letters, biography, eulogy. commemorative ora- 
tions are some of the subjects here covered by the greatest 
authorities of their day. Many of these addresses have never 
before been published; in numerous instances they made fa- 
mous the men, the time and the occasion. 
Lyman Abbott, Charles Dudley Warner, William Cullen Bryant, Rufus 
Choate, Theodvre Roosevelt, Arthur J. Balfour, Jonathan P. Dolliver, 
Edward Eggleston, William E. Gladstone, Charles Francis Adams, John 
L. Spalding, Joseph Chamberlain, Grover Cleveland, Fisher Ames, Law- 
rence Barrett, Henry Drummond, James A. Garfield, Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, William Jennings Bryan, etc. 
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TAYE TS NRT ARS ETON! 


60 Classic and Popular 
Lectures 

To read the utterances of the eminent 
thinkers numed below constitutes an 
education in itself—the greatest author- 
ities in their fields are represented. Be- 
sides the more serious acidresses are in- 
cluded those that have amused and enter- 
tained great audiences all over the world 
and made fortunes for their authors. 

Charles A. Dana. Robt. J Burdette. Russell H 
Conwell, Cannon Farrar, Jolin B Gough. Andrew 
Lang, Wendell Phillips, Josh Billings, Johu Tyn- 
dall, Geo. William Curtis. Artemus Ward, Paul 
DuChailla, John B.Gordon, Newell Dwigitt Hillis, 
John . Morley, John Ruskin, Henry M. Stanley, 
Wu Ting Fang, ete. 


200 Short Stories and 
Anecdotes 


Every means has been employed to give 
only the freshest, wittiest. and most un- 
hackneyed paragraphs. Anyone who 
expects to be called upon for a toast or 
speech will find here just the material to 
set off his remarks. 

Mark Twain, Chauncey M 
Porter, Champ Clark. Joseph H 
M. Allen, ete. 


Depew. Horace 


Choate, John 


Modern Eloquence consists of 

1o large handsome volumes 
bound in rich,red three-quarters 
morocco, with a tasteful and at- 
tractive design stamped in gold 
leaf on the backs. Made origi- 
nally to sellat much more than 
we are now asking, they are as 
well made as men and money 
can do it. They are printed in 
clear, legible Caxton Old Style 
type on, beautiful white paper 
ordered especially for this "a 

_ pose. There are profuse illus- 
trations in. photogravure on 
Japanese vellum and each vol- 
ume is gold topped. It’s a set 
that would prove a_ notable 
addition to the finest library 

+ inthe land. 


Bargain 


60,000 sets of Modern Eloquence were sold 
at a figure much higher than ours before we 
secured the few remaining sets of the won- 
derful de Luxe edition ata sale. We are now 
offering these while they last at an insignificant 
price that you can easily afford to pay. Send 
us the attached coupon by return mail and 
we will name this price and tell you how you 
can» get the books on easy monthly payments, 
We willalso send you 


Henry W. Grady’s Great Lecture— 
“The Race Problem ’’—FREE 


Reprinted from the work itself. Champ Clark says— 
‘The most f us after-dinner speech with- 
in the men yor any living man, Sending 
the coupon p! s you under no obligation to buy If 
you are interested, tear it off and send it NOW. Don't 
wait. The offer is limited. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE 
LECTURE LD 1-10 
GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO., 
Dept. 15, Ohio Building, Chicago. 
and full 
with 


7 Please send me free lecture 
f description of Modern Eloquence 


special prices and terms. 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM IL. OF GERMANY 


SACHI PRASANNA MUKHERJEE 
Bengalee zemindar, Calcutta. ‘Two volumes of 
the Britannica are on the table 


"THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Ex-President of the United States, at his editorial 
desk in the office of The Outlook, New York 


Photo, W. 8. Campbell 
THE POTALA, LHASSA 
Home of the Dalai Lama of ‘Tibet 


The ever-moving home of MR. E. A. BAUGHAN, 
a construction engineer in Georgia 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


A. E. ALLADADO 


Standing on the right of group of his fellow 
miners in the Homestake Mine, South Dakota 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


New Eleventh Edition 


120 West 32nd Street 
New York 


DAUGHTER OF A. E, McGILL 
United Gold Mines, Congress, Ariz, 


To the Reader of The Literary Digest : 


A farmer in a one-room shack in South Dakota. 
The Emperors of Russia and Germany. 
A newsman in Toronto. 


The head of the U. S. Steel Corporation. 


These and 50,000 other men and women all over the world, 
and in every walk of life—rich and poor—have bought the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Were you as rich as Mr. Rockefeller or so poor that $5 a 
month meant actual sacrifices, you could not afford to be with- 
out it. On these pages you will find photographs of subscribers 
of all classes, from rulers to wage-earners. ‘To each of them the 
Britannica has proved of practical daily value. 


Before the sale is closed and the price advanced, we want 
you to realize what the possession of this incomparable work 
will mean fo you in your business, or in yourhome. Let us send 
you, free by mail, a beautiful illustrated prospectus of 250,000 
words, which costs us 50 cents a copy to print and mail. It will 
perhaps give you a new idea as to why the Encyclopaedia 


Britannica ‘‘is the most successful book of our time.’ 


Yours faithfully, 
THe MANAGER. 





SUBSCRIBERS SAY: 


*‘A comfortable book to live with.” 
“Impossible to improve on these volumes.”’ 
“Pp +p actically faultless.” 

A splendid travelling companion."’ 
‘Delighted with both form and substance.” 
““A superb example of bookmaking.” 

“The best investment around this house.’ 
“Acme of perfection in b 00kmaking.”’ 
“An unprecedented thing.’ 

‘‘A work in a class by itself.” 


“Should grace the shelves of ‘every home, office, or 


public library.’ 
“‘Most attractive in every way.” 
**A genuine sense of pleasure.” 
“The price is astonishingly low.’ 
“Equal to our highest expec tations.’ 
“All that it is represented.” 
‘Fresh, full, and a thing of beauty.’ 
“Ease in handling, and economy of iets 
‘The improvement is almost indescri! able.” 
*‘Beauty and lightness of the volumes.”’ 


‘‘ Indispensable to every active intellect. 
*‘An epochal contribution to lite: rature. ; 
‘*Equally English and American. 
‘‘Astonished to find all promises fulfilled.’ 
‘‘Delightful fireside companions. 

‘‘The books in their new form are pete 
‘‘A great comfort.” 

‘Advantages of lightness and small bulk.’ 
‘A daily intellectual delight.” 

**Leaves nothing to be desired.’ 

‘‘So complete and yet so pont Le 

‘‘A tremendous advance.” 

‘‘Now truly international.’ 

‘Nothing else to compare with it.’ 
‘*Stands without a single rival.’ 

‘*Most perfect I have ever scen.”’ 
‘*Expectations met in every way. 

‘*I have ordered two more sets.” 
‘Prospectus fails to do justice to it.’ 
‘*Perfection in bookmaking.” 

‘*Little short of marvellous."’ 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


of his fel} 
suth Dikes 


Facto, (i. Kalkar VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 
RUDYARD KIPLING Leader of the Canadian Arctic 


ar Expedition, who took a set of the 
s Nov elist and Poet : Encyclopaedia Britannica, the only Photo, Langfier 
Subscriber in England, No. 2012 work of reference in his equipment GUGLIELMO MARCONI 
s;UGLIEL) M: } 
Inventor of the’Marconi system of wireless 


A Few of the 50,000 Owners in Many Lands — 


J HEREVER the English language is read you will find the new edition of the 

Britannica. It is the one universal source of information wherever Anglo- 

Saxon civilization has spread. It is international in its scope, its origin 

and its sale. It is as valuable and,as much used in the palace of the Czar of Russia as 
itisin the White House. 

But the most striking feature of the distribution of the present new edition is not 
the fact that it has been sold in every civilized country, but the fact that it has appealed 
as a necessity to every class. Kings, emperors and millionaires have realized 
that their elaborate libraries were incomplete without it. Business and professional men 
hve equally recognized its value to them. And thousands of men and women in the 
humbler walks of life, to whom the expenditure of $5.00 a month was a serious matter, 
have begrudged themselves other purchases and concentrated their book money upon acquir- 
ing this work, which is one of the greatest educational forces ever devised. 


- world, f Why Does This Work Mean So Much to So Many 


he new @ (1) It contains material not to be found elsewhere, such as descriptions of the new dis- 
coveries in all the sciences; new inventions and devices; new wonders of medicine and surgery; 

new light on ancient peoples; in fact, all that is new, and new views of all that is old. It supersedes a 

and displaces all previous editions and ‘‘ reprints.’’ Photo, Beach 
lat $5 4@ (2) It is the most complete work of reference that the world has ever seen. The index of HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL BOURNE 
Ye with- 500,000 entries enables the reader to secure instantly an answer to any specific question. The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westatinster 

ie $69 maps are also indexed, there being no less than 125,000 gazetteer entries. 
scribers § |, rhiette ea Seay sraey! 

(3) The new Britannica is more than an encyclopaedia; it is equivalent to a library of 440 
em the volumes of 100,000 words each, for its text consists of more than 44,000,000 words. By means of 
the supplementary volume, ‘‘Courses of Reading and Study,’’ che owner of Britannica has a choice of 66 
diferent reading courses, so that if he desires he can use the Britannica either for casual reading on such 
7 subjects as history, literature, questions of the day, etc., or for systematic study of any of the arts, 
ve Want & sciences or industries or professions. The fifteen hundred specialists from twenty-one countries who 
UO work co-operated to produce the present new work number among them the world’s greatest authorities, in- 

: cluding eight winners of the Nobel prize. 
us send ff, , is aon — 

4) The use of India paper (ciaracterized by the Rev. Dr. Aked as ‘‘an inspiration of genius’’), 

250,000 reduces the weight and bulk by two-thirds. A volume of 1,000 pages, printed on India paper, is 
It will only one inch thick. It isno exaggeration to say that where the reader turned once to the bulky volumes 
of previous editions, he will turn twenty times to the thin handy volumes of the present edition. 


‘ 


opaedia CHARLES S. WHITMAN, ESQ 
District Attorney, New York County, at his desk 
in his office 


CLOSING OF THE SUBSCRIPTION LISTS 


The sale at the present prices was closed in England on Decernber 20, and the prices raised. 
The demand for the work in this country consequent upon the impending increase in price was such 
that it was necessary to provide for the printing of another 5,000 
copies. These cannot be ready for delivery until the month of 


NAGER: Bf nce $39 arnet he Sele will be closed, and the price ed- A Wonderful Book Revealed by a Won- .-" 
derful Prospectus—Sent Free By Mail .-” 


We want you to realize what the possession of the new _,°" Lit. D. 3 
Encyclopaedia Britannica will mean # you in your ,¢" ney tlaaset 
business, or in your home. Let us send you, free |.” “To. 
by mail, a beautiful illustrated prospectus of ,-’ 120 West S2nd St. 
250,000 words, which costs us 50 centsa |.” oe Seen ee 
copy to print and mail. It will perhaps give you +” pjease send me free. by mail. 
a new idea as to why the Encyclopaedia ,-" a copy of your large illustrated 
Britannica is ‘‘the most successful book of ,-” - Prospectus. 

our time,’’ and of practical daily use  ,°’ 


to every member of the family. ¢ Name 
The Manager, 
Encyclopaedia 


. . 
Prairie home ot M RS. C. C. GRAY, Farmer, Sturgis, So. Dakota Britannica 
Subscriber, No. 37090 


























Dr. Shaw’s Revolt . 


Getting Married in Wisconsin . 
Danbury Hatters Lose. 


FOREIGN COMMENT: 


America to Be a Desert 


Dried Vegetables and Grain. 











TOPICS OF THE DAY: SCIENCE AND INVENTION: (Continued) 
Michigan Press on the Copper War.......... Is the Sun Wasting Away?. 
Fatherly Guidance for Railroad innate. ie ako Alcohol Not a Stimulant . 


The Women’s Fight for aia, Sinue Se sant SARL LETTERS AND ART: ; ; 
. A Woman’s Art in the Pennsylvania Capitol. 
Music in the West. 
The Disappearing Singer. 
Strange Shyness of the Novelist 


Trying to Calm the Hindus in South Africa.... RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE: 
me Gormemme fm BEOMNOO 2. ww ttt India Moving Christward ... 

The Italian Peril to Greece ............... The ‘‘ Go-to-Church Sunday”. 
Germanizing the Turkish Army............ The Year’s Sunday-School Leseons. 
Spain's Plan for Latin America Dai lage France’s Restorers of Religious Art 
China Returning to Confucianism... . 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: CURRENT POETRY. 
Birds to Aid Mine Rescue... ‘ ; ; ‘ : ; i ; : : ; : ; MISCELLANEOUS . 


A Remarkable Railway Survival ; , 2 INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE........ . 80-85 











means an assured 

17 CwWrl TAPE oceset sapere 

ary. It lifts you above 

competition, makes 

your work easy, fills your an -envelope. The Tulloss Touch System, entirely 

different from all other method 5,50 easy of mastery that any one can learn it 

will quickly doudde— TREBL E—your speed and income. 7 

How YOU—right now—using spare time only—can master this system, 
change from “sight” to “touch,” from mediocre to expert, 


EARN $25, $30 per week, AND UP 


is told in full, with <r, Mile proof, in P x 48-page FREE B ce just from the press, 
describing our new Course. Standard. speed-method for 13 years. The one 

system that. scientifically develops the fingers into real efficiency. Definite gym- 

mastic exercises tre un every finger—every finger muscle—so as to insure perfect accuracy—highest 
speed. This copyrighted system is never taught in business schools— -you can learn it only direct 
from us. The free book gives detailed information. ; 


STENOGRAPHERS: $2? ;"¢"c!y ALL TYPEWRITER USERS: Whatever son pr 


time! Mediocre typewriting is keeping your work—this book should be of the greatest v: muatever 
your salary down, and always will. Expert you. Hundreds of business men, ministers, lawyers, teach- 
ability pays big! Tulloss Touch Writers—rapid, ers, authors have grasped this opportunity, and now writ« 
accurate, writing with utmost ease—earn high at twice.three times, four limes their former speed—usin 
salaries everywhere. Bea live wire intypewriting all their fingers—without ever looking at, or even thinkine 
—set the pace that means speed, efficiency, salary. ofthe keys. Don't buugle along witha few fingers. wt iting 
You cam—eastly—at home—with top-notch re- at hardly mere than longhand speed. Be morethan ame re 
sults absolutely guaranteed. Phe book shows  user—be master of your machine. Write as the pian st plays 
how hundreds of operators of less natural ability —unconsciously. Leave your mind free fe yr think ng what 
than yourself have done it. are writing at expert »suy. Save precious time—do better work—cet d wre 
speed, earning expert - laries, ya aper the thoughts that now sooften “‘go glinuneriny 
“antes , Write NOW for the Great Free Book 
the Money! . 4 Make your start toward the better ability that will mean a bigger in 
2 come. There is no expense—no obligation. Any typewriter user may 
have a copy absolutely free, Send for yours today 


The TULLOSS SCHOOL of TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
3261 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 





Tear off the Blind fold! | 


Success—Bigger Income 
Lie Within Your Grasp 


Right now, at the beginning of this new year, tear 
the blindfold’ from Fag eyes and learn where success 
lies. Quit groping in the dark. See the big things you 

want—the things others have obtained. Goget themi 


Sheldon Will Help You Win Success 


Sheldon will teach you that success is evolved 
from within yourself — that it means development — 
and development embodies but four things. 

These four things form the basis of the Sheldon Course-- 
the Selence of Business Building. 60,000 men have profite 

it. of the la: usiness institutions have applies 
its B. ples, success: Bee ood to their problems. It’s your 
now and the famous 


Sheldon Book Tells the Whole Story 


It shows you how the latent power within you canbe 
veloped ts yourself--how you can build your own business if 
you are an employer or command a greater salary if you are 
ane — 

postal or a letter will bring you the Sheldon Book and 
full information- free. 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 
"402 Gunther Bidg. Chicago, Ii. 
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STUDY BY MAIL 


and all who contemplate marriage University Methods Indorsed by Bench anid 
Theory and Practice Bar. Guaranteed to pr 
Should Own combined. Three courses: or rof a s 
University, Business Spec 5 
this complete informative book and Banking Law 


tale 
66 The Science of a MeKINLEY UNIVERSITY 1518 E, 55th St, € <r tent In. 


New Life” 
bas By JOHN COWAN, M.D. The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


pn pages. Endorsed and recommended _ by 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 

iiustreee foremost medical and religious | Recommends teacherstocolleges. public and private school, 

critics throughout the U. S. Unfolds | Advises parents about schools. Win. 0. Pratt. Mgr. 

the secrets of married happiness, so of- 

ten revealed too late! No book like it 

to be had at the price, We can only BRENA Gollege— 

give a few of the chapter subjects here Conservatory 

Special hyo onyl as this book is not meant for children. | Gainesville, Ga., among the foothills of the Blue Ridge. Col- 

‘ Agents wanted): lege of highest grade; Conservatory in affiliation. The South's 

Marriage and Its Advantages. Age | representative among 2 national colleges for women. Students 

at Which to Marry. Law of Choic from 30 states. Catalogue and booklet, ‘‘The Brenau Girl,” 

- Love Analysed. Qualities One She vid | on request. 

hiode i. paasitiie void in Choosing Anatomy of Re- 

will as ra ; limitec duction —— Continence 

Shildren Jenius. 

mee send esa Pa y ‘onception. Pregnancy. Confine- SHORT-STORY WRITING 

oe y i cm ngagprotinpoe . Nursing. How a Happy Married A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
a an ceegaettel eNgir Secured ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 

— upon receipt of Descriptive cirenlar giving falland com. Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor Li pincott’ . Magazine. 

$2.00), plete table of contents mailed FREE, 250- Eee catalogue free. Pe ease adi 


1 *.e 5B7- se Stree THE HOME CORRESPONDENC i "SCHOOL 
J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., “low toch tus Dr. Esenwein Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. 











In order to 




















FREE—TO STORY WRITERS AND PHOTOPLAY- 
WRIGHTS!—A little inspiration book by a big author 
Which do you write, stories or scenarios? 

Puitiirs Srupio, Dept. 2 DC, 156 5th Ave., New York. 
Send 10¢ for‘ ‘Story’ or “Photoplay” Market 


“Home-Making, the New Profession’ 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domesti¢ 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions 


Am. School of Home Economics, 525 W. 69th St., Chicago, lit Il. 


What Do You Mean? 


Is that question ever asked you when you speak 
or when you write? Here are two right-hand 
helps to tha mastery of words, 


English Synonyms By James ©. Fernald, L.ED. 
Antonyms Over 7,500 classified synonym 
and Preposition with shades of meaning cate 
P S$ fully discriminated. Neatly 
4,500 classified antonyms. Correct use of pre positions, 
hints and helps on the accurate use of words. ‘First 
satisfactory attempt in its field.”-Citizen, Brooklyn, Nl. 


Connectives of By James C. Fernald, LHD. a 
what you want to know abo 
English Specok correct use of prepositions, con: 
junctions, relative pronouns and adverbs. Most 
valuable treatise of its kind in existence.’’—Commerom 
New York. Two books, 12mo, cloth. $1.50 net, each. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. New York and Londod 
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_ EEG Naty iC NC AREER IECR nag 5 emngNEnSpmemNT egrmnmeNn inn Weems sedsipnamnun 
JUST COMPLETED. THE MOST IMPORTANT OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


From the standpoint of all public spirited citizens interested in the welfare of the nation, the most important of the 
many new encyclopedias to which the needs of the Twentieth Century gave birth is 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION 


Edited by PAUL MONROE, Ph.D. 
Professor of the History of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. With the assistance of Departmental Editors 
and more than One Thousand Contributors. Complete in Five Big Quarto Vols. The set $25.00 net. 


Vol. V. POL-ZWI. JUST PUBLISHED 
Comments of NOTED EDUCATORS Opinions of Leading Reviewers 


“exceeds my expectations.’ “This Cyclopedia ought to go into every school and public library in the land, and become 
‘‘indispensable to all students of education.”’ accessible to every teacher and every school official, and to all others who have to -” with the 
“serves the interests of professional education better organization, administration, or teaching-work of our schools.”—Literary Digest st. 

mR. .” “A masterly work, one long needed, and one that will be keenly appreciated. 
than any other work. —Journal of Edzcation 
ce, : = by : . . archi " ~ 

combines the highest measure of scholarship and “The undertaking is of exceptional interest, and of great value. It addresses itself in 
practical availability. fact not only to all teachers, from kindergarten to university, but to a large body of intelligent 
‘admirable in clearness, comprehensiveness and outsiders, The scheme is comprehensive, dealing both with history and present conditions. 
Llangentt Our warmest thanks are due for this ‘open sesame,’ this godsend to all educators." —N.Y. Suv. 
rere _—. —s . “There has been hitherto no encyclopedia of education in English. The present public: 

in the publication of this work the editors and tion, therefore. meets a real need, cama since its merit entities it to cumpeent as con rthy 
pub ishers have done the country and the world an companion of the German and French educational encyclopedias. The editors have shown 
important and lasting service.’ discrimination in the selection of contributors, and have succeeded well in securing harmony 
_ » most valuable contribution to the study of educa- and proportion.”— 4, Y. Post. 

nal progress throughout the world.” “In the present immense and varied literature of education—a subject now looming 
wg masterpiece, an enduring monument.’ larger than ever in the public mind—not teachers only, but the many who are either officiz ally 
: nique value, a work of standard eth.” charged with, or attracted toward, an intelligent participation in the treatment of educational 
: a pl ae in the plan of Education that has long needed problems, are here furnished with the succinct and comprehensive information they require 
to be fille This includes every aspect of education. Here is found, not only the information required in 
“the most ‘useful work on education that has ever been 
publishe 











a handy reference book of cy clo vedic range, but also an assemblage of systematic treatises on 
every phase of the subject.” he Outlook. 














An illustrated prospectus describing the work and containing press comments and personal indorsements will be gladly 
mailed to any address on request. Complete in five volumes, the set $25.00. Liberal terms of payment to teachers. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





64-66 5th AVE. 


PUBLISHED 
BY N.Y. 








Two Important New Books 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS 





All Students of Governmental Science Will Find This Volume Essential. 


Modern Cities 


A New Book by Horatio M. Pollock, Ph.D., and William S. 
Morgan, Ph.D. With Sixteen Full-Page Illustrations 


This remarkable and valuable new work deals in an interesting and original 


Reproduced in Beautiful Colors 
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Two magnificent volumes issued 
in cooperation with Cassell & 
Company, the famous fine art 
publishers of London, containing 
large and beautiful pananadiitiaae 
of the masterpieces of British and 
European galleries. Introduction 


Some 
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Included 


Bompard 
Botticelli 
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Pn you speak 


manner with the Problems of the! Modern City —City Planning—Home Planning 
—The Housing Problem—City Streets and Some Splendid Types—The Value of 
Art in Cities—The Value of Parks—Impressions at Sans Souci and Versailles— 
Harbor Development—The Port of Genoa—The Conservation of Human Life 
—Municipal Government—Municipal Home Rule—The Selection of City 
Officers and Employees—The Control of Municipal Public Service Corpora- 
tions—Recent Developments in Education—Religion and Municipal Life— 
The Social Evil—Conditions and Methods of Social Progress in American Cities. 
Appendix—American Municipal Misgovernment asa Heritage. Full Index. 


Large 12mo, $1.50 net; bymail $1.63 


Based on the Final Report to Congress of the U. S. Immigration Commission. 


The Immigration Problem 


THIRD REVISED EDITION NOW READY. 
By Prof. JEREMIAH W. JENKS, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Government, Director Division of Public Affairs, New York University 
and 
W. JETT LAUCK, A.B. 


Formerly Assistant Professor of Economics, Washington and Lee University 


and descriptive notes by G. 
Chesterton. An elaborate work 
for homes of tone and refinement. 


Two Large, Handsome 
Volumes, Containing 


Beautiful Reproductions in Color--Mounted 





Some 
Painters 
Included 


Archer 

Brett 

Brown 

Clark 

Corot 

Cc ‘orreggio 

Da Vinci 
Detaille 
Fragonard 
Gainsborough 


This is not a cheap collec- 
tion of loose pictures, d¢ 
a real LIBRARY of 
ART The publishers 
have chosen only such rec- 
ognized pictures as have not 
formerly been available in popu- 
lar format. 
It places’a gallery of the'world’s most beauti- 
ful and impressive paintings right in your own 
home for casual perusal or ready reference. They 
are beautifully printed in the colors of the original on 
canvas surface paper specially selected because of its 
power to convey the chiaroscuro of the original, and 
mounted on heavy, white art board. 


A Real Art Library For The Home 








Cazin 
Chaplin 
Constable 
Crome 
Bouveret 
Duverger 
Furse 
Gore 
Greuze 
Guthrie 
Hals 
Henner 
Holbein 
Holiday 
Landseer 
Lawrence 
Lucas 
Meissonier 
Millet 
Reynolds 
Romney 
Rubens 
Sadler 
Swan 
Titian 
Turner 
Velasquez 
Walker 
Watts 
Whistler 
Zorn 





The separate text pages of 





Leighton 
Mauve 
Morland 
Murillo 
Peacock 
Rembrandt 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
Sign and Send This Coupon To-Day 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 
Send me on ap val, carriage charges paid. the 
two volumes Meus I enclose 
$1.00. If satisfs I will retain the work and 
send you $2.00 per month thereafter until $15.00 
in all have been paid, completing the purchase. 
If I donot want the books Iwill return them with- 
in ten days at your expense, you will refund the 
money I have paid, and I will owe you nothing. 


historical and explanatory 
notes accompanyingeach pic- 
ture and the brief biographi- 
cal sketch of each painter 
make the work particularly 
unique, valuable, and desi- 
rable. See our special ‘* On- 
Approval” offer outlined in 
coupon herewith. $7.50 per 
volume, $15.00 per set, pay- 
able in easy instalments. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354 Fourth Ave., New York 


o right-hand Dr. Jenks was a member, and Mr. Lauck superintendent, of Field Agents of 
the United States Immigration Commission which recently gave the question 
of immigration a searching investigation. In this book the authors put into 
shape for the public, without prejudice, the gist of the four years critical 
work of the Commission collected in the forty-two volumes published by 
Congress. The book will give to the public, for the first time, every phase of 
the great problem of Immigration. 


8vo, Cloth. $1.75 net; by ait $1.90. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Publishers New York City 
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Paintings 


Riviere 
Rossetti 
Sargent 
Stanley 
Steen 
Stone 
Troyon 
Tuke 
Waller 
Webster 
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Diana, goddess of the moon, Sorsakes 
her oxen chariot for a iv hite Coupé. 














